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THE COVER 


MADISON, WISCONSIN. This woodcut appeared in the Billed-Magazin, 
an illustrated Norwegian monthly, in its issue of July 10, 1869. It may 
have been cut that year. James C. Beneworth, an English engraver— 
whose name appears on the picture—arrived in America in 1843 on the 
brig “ Swea,” with Thure Kumlien and other Swedish emigrants. 

The broad dome of the old Capitol is plainly visible in the center 
of the picture. Madison of the 1860’s appropriately illustrates Mr. 
Youngerman’s history of Madison theaters, in this issue. Engraving by 
courtesy of Curator Albert O. Barton. 
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Chats with the Editor 


HE SOCIETY has now formally launched its plans for a large, 
Tete up-to-date museum. It is no news to our members 

that our present Museum, on the fourth floor of our Library, 
is antiquated, overcrowded, lacking in work space and storage space, 
inflexible in arrangement, and without adequate light- 
ing. It is no news that a modern museum program 
cannot be launched in such cramped and inadequate 
quarters. Though 60,000 people a year, including some 18,000 
school children, make use of it, it cannot begin to fulfill its po- 
tentialities with its present facilities. 

But it is no news either that this is a very poor time to ask for a 
new building. Budgetary requests submitted to the Governor and 
now before the Legislature have far exceeded anticipated revenues. 
It is no time to ask for a large capital outlay. In addition, construc- 
tion costs are inordinately high. It is no time to build. Yet we are 
asking for $3,500,000 for the first of three units of the new museum. 
The question is why. 

The answer is simple, logical, and compelling. We have a unique 
Opportunity mow—today—to give Wisconsin one of the greatest 
historical museums in the country. Three great collections may be 
added to our present collection if we get a building in the immediate 
future. Two of them will not come to us without it. The third may 
escape us without it. The fate of all three will be decided in the next 
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two years. All are large and very important collections. Such an 
opportunity proverbially knocks but once. This one will not be 
repeated. Two years from now it will be gone beyond recall. There- 
fore, despite the obstacles, we are seeking the first unit of the 
new museum now. 

What kind of a museum are we planning? Physically it will be 
large and commodious, with ample storage room and workshops, 
well-lighted, colorful, with an informal atmosphere. It will be an 
educational institution of major importance, teaching through its 
exhibits, its study collections, and its extension services to schools 
and other museums throughout the State, the Badger story—the 
story of hard work, of invention, of educational progress, of scientific 
contributions, of a constantly rising standard of living which in Wis- 
consin as in the rest of the nation has made us what we are today; 
the story of agriculture, industry, labor, education, the professions, 
our peoples and nationalities. A modern museum is one of the most 
useful vehicles of adult and childhood education. We mean to 
meet the challenge of the potentialities a new plant would offer us. 

The Centennial Planning Committee, recognizing such a museum 
as a fitting capstone to the centennial observance in 1948, has strong- 
ly endorsed the project and pledged its full aid. The Board of 
Regents of the University has expressed its faith in the utility to the 
University of such a building by offering to provide a site on the 
campus. The American Legion has recognized its value by endorsing 
it as a memorial to the W‘sconsin veterans of World War II. Sup- 
port has been pledged by prominent leaders in industry, agriculture, 
labor, and educational circles. They see the vision. They believe with 
us in its validity. 

The difficulties in the present situation are freely and frankly 
acknowledged. The present opportunity, however, will not arise 
again. That is why the question is before the Legislature at its pres- 
ent session. Whatever the outcome, Wisconsin will get the kind of 
museum its people, speaking through their elected representatives, 


want, and the very best that the trained staff of the Society can 
give them. 
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THE SOCIETY is now in the early days of its first large-scale post- 
war membership drive. Committees are organized and functioning 
in every county. The list of current members has been distributed. 

The help of every member has been solicited. 
The Centennial ; The late Fred Holmes always maintained that 
Membership Drive there were at least 10,000 people in the State 
sufficiently interested in history to be logical candidates for member- 
ship. A Progressive in most other things, he was in this a conserva- 
tive. For history is the record of man’s activities. It takes into account 
factors of climate, geology, and geography. It tells of the expanding 
frontiers of knowledge. It records achievements and failures and 
seeks to understand the causes of both. It tells of man’s efforts to 
subdue and turn nature to his uses, and to live and trade with men 
of other races and other national origins. It is the story of culture, 
society, economy, the state. Sometimes sordid, sometimes inspiring, 
it is the record of the making of our civilization. A key to under- 
standing, a breeder of perspective, it is a tool of great value, po- 
tentially if too often unrecognized, to every Badger. It should also 
be of interest to every Badger. 

Yet history and historical societies are often thought of by people 
as dull, stodgy, and dry—the societies composed of staff and mem- 
bers somewhat passively waiting in scholarly contemplation their 
call to the pearly gates. We know that there are people in Wis- 
consin who feel that way about us. We wonder a bit about such 
people. What do they really know about us? Do they know the 
richness of our remarkable Library, of its rank among the leading 
libraries of the country in its public documents, its newspapers, its 
manuscripts, and its labor publications? Do they know of our active 
program to save the manuscripts, printed material and artifacts of 
Wisconsin’s heritage through our Library and Museum? Do they 
know about the research we have sponsored in the past and the 
wealth of material published in our Collections? Do they know 
about the research projects now under way and about our plans to 
place the research and publication program on a more active basis 
in the immediate future? Do they see our Magazine regularly? Do 
they know much about our present Museum or the new plant we 
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are talking about? Do they know anything about our proposed 
junior chapters which we hope to institute next fall in the schools? 
Do they know about our archives program? Do they know that we 
are cooperating with the Highway Commission in the marking of 
historic sites along the highways, and with the Conservation Com- 
mission in the program for the preservation of historic sites and 
buildings? Do they know of our cooperation with the Centennial 
Committee and the services we hope to be able to offer the State 
and local observances? Do they realize that our Library and 
Museum are now servicing 120,000 people a year? Do they know 
that we are, for all practical purposes, the American history library 
for the University of Wisconsin, or that for forty-six years the 
University Library itself has been our welcome guest and colleague 
within our building? Do they know of our attempts, perhaps a 
bit faltering at times, to support and encourage the growth of 
strong local historical societies throughout the State as affiliates 
in work, in spirit, and in fact, of the State Society? 

Yes, we wonder about such people. If they do know all about us, 
what are they waiting for? If they don’t know about us, now is our 
chance to tell them. As the Society enters its second century and our 
State faces its centennial, this is the time to put the story before them. 
We have a Library of national renown, a growing Museum, an active 
program of expanding service, a field of operations which promises 
much to every participant. With the help of every member, we 
expect to launch our second century with a record membership. 


WE HAVE A NEW AFFILIATE, whose birth we are particularly happy 
to announce, the Badger State Folklore Society. Folklore in Wis- 
consin owes almost as much to the longtime director of our Museum, 


“Charley” Brown, as to Paul Bunyan, and we are 
Attention 


, delighted to see his work being picked up and carried 
Folklorists on. It is a subject which has a real relevance for the 
historian, particularly through the light it sheds, sometimes directly 
and sometimes indirectly, on the society of an earlier day. It is also 
a subject which entails a lot of fun, as your director can testify on 
the basis of his relations with the active and energetic New York 

{Continued on page 383] 

















The Agricultural College Lands 
in Wisconsin 
By W. H. GLOVER 


signed on July 1 of that year the State of Wisconsin was 
granted the right of selecting 240,000 acres from the 
public domain which were to be sold in order to create an endow- 
ment fund for the development of agricultural and industrial 
education. The Legislature accepted the grant during its next 
session,’ and Governor Edward Salomon arranged for the selection 
of the land which was completed by January, 1866. “These lands 
were all selected as farming lands and comprise mostly tracts of 
hard wood timber, situated near the head waters of the Chippewa, 
Big Eau Claire and Wolf Rivers,” ran the press report, and the 
selecting agents’ report to the governor indicates that they sought 
land attractive to permanent settlers. State agents were early in 
the field to take up lands, but no effort was made to select lands 
for their potential value in resources such as pine timber.” This 
policy was the product neither of carelessness nor corruption, but 
of an overwhelming public demand that land be used to bring 
about occupation of the State’s area by a permanent population. 
Although the Legislature had been prompt in accepting the 
grant, it was hesitant in deciding how it should be used to achieve 
the promotion of agricultural and industrial education. There were 
many schemes publicly suggested throughout the country, including 


Us THE Morrill Act of 1862 which President Lincoln 





W. H. GLOVER, a faculty member of the College of Agriculture, University 
of Wisconsin, is now writing the history of that College. It will become 
a part of the University centennial series which will be issued in 1948. 
The observance of the one-hundredth birthday of the University will be 
a part of the 1948—49 school year. 


1 United States Statutes at Large, x, 503-5; Congressional Globe, 37 Congress, 2 session, 
3062; Acts of a General Nature Passed by the Legislature of Wisconsin, 1863, chap. 265. 
2 Wisconsin State Journal, Jan. 11, Feb. 9, 1866; MS in Wisconsin Historical Society 
Library, Executive Records: Land, 1864-1869; letter of Professor James D. Butler to 
Governor Salomon, MS in Wisconsin Historical Society Library, Executive Records: Uni- 
versity, 1848-1888. 
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general proposals for working-class schools, advanced technical 
institutions and self-support farm schools of varying academic 
grades and connections. In Wisconsin there were several educa- 
tional leaders who were well aware of these proposals, including 
John W. Hoyt and John G. McMynn.* It was not multiplicity 
which confused the Wisconsin Legislature, however, so much 
as the blank indifference of the farmers and businessmen who 
were presumably to be served by the grant. The voices which 
spoke the loudest in the legislative controversy which developed 
were those of regional self-interest. Editor John W. Hoyt wrote that 
the senator who proposed the bill in 1866 to give the grant to 
Ripon College had repeatedly declared that the agricultural college 
proposal was a humbug and he would prefer to allow the lands 
to revert to the government.* The cynicism of that self-interest 
is well illustrated by the nature of editorial support given the 
Ripon proposal by the Ripon Commonwealth, Match 3, 1865. 
“ As an individual we have no faith in the utility of a great Agri- 
cultural College exclusively devoted to that one branch and its 
necessary connections.” It might become an “elephant to be pro- 
vided for, and a place to keep distinguished Professors in a good 
state of preservation, something like what we guess the State Uni- 
versity is....” He concluded, however, that it would be least 
dangerous to attach the new institution to Ripon College. 

The result of indifference on the part of the farmers and good 
management on the part of the Ripon authorities was a confused 
struggle in the Legislature to dispose of the lands in which the 
only issue of public significance was whether to charge the Uni- 
versity with the duty of establishing an agricultural department 
or to establish a separate institution which would specialize in 
that field. Even that issue was eliminated when the struggle de- 
generated into a battle between the advocates of Ripon and the 
University, and the problem of a separate agricultural establish- 


* MS Autobiography in Wisconsin Historical Society Library; Wisconsin Farmer, 18:69- 
72 (February, 1866). 

*Ibid., 84 (February, 1866); 118 (March, 1866). See also letter of James Coleman 
to Governor Lucius Fairchild, April 18, 1866, MS in Wisconsin Historical Society Library. 
Executive Records, University, 1848-1888. 
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ment had to be fought out again nearly twenty years later. During 
the legislative sessions of 1864 and 1865 various proposals were 
presented but no action was agreed upon; among them a bill to 
grant the land to Ripon College was most prominent.° 

Because the Morrill Act required its beneficiary institutions to 
begin operations within five years, it was necessary that the Legis- 
lature of 1866 dispose of the grant or accept responsibility for its 
reversion. Its members still were unsupported in their decisions 
by any strong public consensus; a search of a number of news- 
paper files for early 1866 shows that only the Ripon Common- 
wealth, the Madison Wisconsin State Journal, and the Milwaukee 
Sentinel had editorial attitudes, the first named still of an equivocal 
nature. The Sentinel took the position that a separate institution 
would require funds far beyond any that might be obtainable by 
sale of lands and supported its contention by a rough calculation 
of the expenditure and income of the Michigan Agricultural Col- 
lege which indicated that it would have had to sell its lands at the 
prohibitive figure of over $9.00 an acre to balance its accounts. 
It declared for a more liberal policy of appropriation for the Uni- 
versity but doubted the advisability of setting up a fund for an- 
other institution. “This seems out of the question in these times 
of public debt and high taxation. To give away this munificent 
grant to any denominational institution, or to allow it to revert to 
the United States” would be unthinkable. Having disposed of the 
alternatives, the Sentinel editor concluded that the only course was 
to give it to the University. The Madison State Journal showed 
its interest by publishing full news reports regarding the struggle 
for the grant but maintained editorial silence, and the Madison 
Wisconsin Daily Democrat merely noted that “The opinions are 


very divided, more especially as to what, if any institution, shall 
have it.” * 


* William F, Allen and David E. Spencer, Higher Education in Wisconsin (Wash- 
ington, 1889); Ripon Commonwealth, Feb. 24, March 10, 31, April 21, 1865. 

® Janesville, Waukesha, Fond du Lac, Ripon, Madison, and Milwaukee papers; Sentinel, 
Feb. 5, March 23, 1866. 

™ Wisconsin Daily Democrat, Feb. 9, 1866. It also quoted the Milwaukee News on the 
Proposed award to the University: “This proposed union of the living with the dead, 
would be certain to kill both.”” [bid., Feb. 10, 1866. 
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In an effort to bring light into this darkness, Dr. John W. Hoyt, 
secretary of the Wisconsin State Agricultural Society, issued a call 
for a convention for the information of the public. The call pro- 
tested that it would be disgraceful to permit the grant to lapse. 
The signers of the call included J. I. Case, C. C. Sholes, Alexander 
Mitchell, E. D. Holton, Morgan Martin, Thomas J. Allen, A. W. 
Starks, B. F. Hopkins, W. H. Chandler, Hanmer H. Robbins, J. G. 
McMynn, Lucius Fairchild, Lyman C. Draper, Edward Salomon, 
A. S. McDill, Angus Cameron, Increase A. Lapham, Hercules L. 
Dousman, and John W. Hoyt—a distinguished group whose interest 
indicates that the cause of education was not neglected by the 
leaders of the State.* Hoyt had already pressed for establishment 
of an agricultural college before the Legislature of 1864, where 
his bill passed in the senate 19 to 8, but was lost in the assembly 
39 to 33.° The convention called in 1866 met in the capitol on 
February 7 with representatives present from thirty-four counties, 
including a group of twenty-six from Dane County, and within a 
few hours fell to debating resolutions offered by a committee headed 
by Hoyt himself. These called for immediate action to set up a 
separate institution dedicated to scientific and vocational objects 
and proposed that the University be reorganized to serve, but with- 
out exclusion of subjects of liberal culture; Dane County was to 
provide lands of not less than 300 acres for experimental purposes 
as a condition of the grant. The resolution further declared against 
giving the grant to a “religious sect” unless its charter was sut- 
rendered. The debate was long and inconclusive. The advocates of 
the resolution declared strongly that they wished to see the agti- 
cultural college swallow the University; if the proposal were merely 
to attach it to the University, they were opposed. O. M. Conover 
of Madison and Professor Read of the University opposed any 
connection. State Senator W. H. Chandler of Dane County de- 
clared for a separate institution and favored greater educational 
expenditure for the purpose, thereby completing the picture of 
the weakness of the local interest which might have been expected 


8 Wisconsin Farmer, 18-39 (January, 1866). 
® John W. Hoyt, Autobiography, MS in Wisconsin Historical Society Library, 127. 
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in support of the University. Only one speaker thought there 
would be an advantage in having the new institution at the Capital. 

The position of Ripon was vigorously represented by President 
Merriman of Ripon College, who declared the advantages of at- 
taching an agricultural college to an existing school and pointed 
out the economical practice of his school, which maintained 160 
students on only $500 income. His college was denominational 
only in that the Presbyterians and Congregationalists had built it, 
according to his statements. He was supported by delegates and 
legislators from his section of the State, whose chief argument was 
for economy. 

The only matter on which there was a reasonable agreement 
was that of sparing the funds of the State, and that was used to 
support the claims of both institutions. On motion of H. H. Robbins, 
who was an assemblyman, the resolutions were referred to the 
Legislature because it was evident that the convention could not 
agree.’° An amusing sidelight was the strong arguments, presented 
in the newspapers and before the convention, by Mr. H. Hime- 
baugh, an agent of Lawrence University, for entrusting the grant 
to the University. The Lawrence trustees opposed “ trameling [sic] 
it with sectarian prejudices and preferences,” and, to weaken the 
Ripon claim further, “claimed that the Lawrence University could 
do this better than the Ripon College can” and offered to give 
seventy-five free tuitions as against Ripon’s twenty-five. 

The inconclusive work of the convention as well as the uncer- 
tainties of the Legislature in the following weeks is sufficient reason 
to doubt the judgment of those who suggest that John W. Hoyt’s 
work was decisive, as in William C. Whitford’s Historical Sketch 
of Education in Wisconsin.“ 

The Legislature received the matter in due course and came to 
its decision only at the very end of its session. The governor con- 
tented himself with a recommendation that the matter be settled, 
and the regents asked that lands be given to the University.’* In 


0 Wisconsin State Journal, Feb. 7, 8, 9, 1866; Milwaukee Sentinel, Feb. 8, 9, 1866. 
11 (Madison, 1876), 76-77. 
2 Wisconsin State Journal, Feb. 11, 1866. 
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the assembly the committee on agriculture and manufactures, whose 
chairman was R. B. Sanderson of Poynette, recommended Sander- 
son’s bill to reorganize the University and award it the agricultural 
college lands; in this it was joined by the committee on education, 
whose chairman was H. H. Robbins. The joint report, presented 
on March 20, declared against a separate institution on the ground 
of expense and argued that a proper University would be improved 
by the addition of professional schools, which the University of 
Wisconsin then lacked. Its already considerable equipment would 
be more fully used by such addition, and the authorization to Dane 
County to expend up to $40,000 for the additional lands needed 
would eliminate a possible demand for cash grants.** There was 
considerable debate and much feeling in the debates in both houses 
April 6-10, when the matter was settled. The senate took up the 
bill presented on behalf of Ripon College, and the debate finally 
turned on the issue of which institution was to benefit. Assembly- 
man Jackson Hadley of Milwaukee made the most effective plea 
for the University; he protested its inadequate support, and ridi- 
culed his opponents for their argument that Ripon was a more 
moral place than Madison. In the senate the Ripon bill was shrewdly 
attacked on the ground of the college’s private, corporate, and 
denominational characteristics. The terms it offered were declared 
to be illiberal in that no student was to be admitted until the lands 
were sold and the money invested. In rebuttal its proponents ques- 
tioned the fitness of a professional school like a University to 
administer the new type of education.’ 

The senate passed the measure giving the land to Ripon College 
by a vote of 17 to 10 on April 9, at the moment that the assembly 
adopted its measure favoring the University, but the next day the 
senate receded from its position and concurred with the assembly 
action 22 to 2. Two senators declared that they were voting for 
the measure simply to dispose of the question.’ The bitterest fight 
was in the assembly, where on April 6 the University measure was 


3 Wisconsin Assembly Journal, 1866, 673-76. 
14 State Journal, April 7, 9, 1866; Sentinel, April 9, 1866. 
1% Wisconsin Senate Journal, 1866, 1011; Wisconsin State Journal, April 11, 1866. 
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defeated in the committee of the whole 38 to 36, twenty-six mem- 
bers not voting. The motion was made to adopt the Ripon sub- 
stitute bill, whereupon Benjamin F. Hopkins of Madison moved a 
call of the house, and adjournment was agreed to. This maneuver 
was successful; by the following day the members were persuaded 
to reverse themselves, which they did handsomely, passing the 
University bill to its third reading 45 to 28, twenty-seven not 
voting, and adopting the bill finally on April 9, 49 to 21."° 

On the showing of the facts it appears that the University came 
near to losing the advantages of the addition of the agricultural 
college to its campus, and Assemblyman Hopkins has been credited 
with being one of the University’s unsung heroes.’* In the uncertain 
state of public opinion it is not reasonable to say that the advocates 
of Ripon could not have carried the day, but it is also impossible 
to declare on the evidence that they inevitably would have done 
so had not a slight delay been interposed by Hopkins’ parliamentary 
maneuver. The Milwaukee Sentinel’s reporter wrote following the 
successful substitution of the Ripon bill in committee of the whole, 
“I think if the University does not get the grant that nothing will 
be done towards disposing of it this session.” ** It would be de- 
sirable to know what caused the assemblymen to switch so quickly 
and decisively to the University. One bit of helpful evidence is the 
testimony given fifteen years later by H. H. Robbins, who helped 
frame the measure, and whose committee originated the suggestion 
that Dane County donate the land for an experimental farm. 


They came from the north in large force for the purpose of having it 
come up there.... Dane County was here with a lobby. They wanted the 
college here, but they did not really stomach the forty thousand dollars. 
There was no lobby here at the start for the purpose of getting forty 
thousand dollars out of Dane County; but the college could not have 


been located here had it not been for Madison agreeing to furnish the 
ground,19 


% Wisconsin Assembly Journal, 1866, 1003, 1006-7, 1018, 1054. 

C. S. Slichter, ‘“‘The University of Wisconsin, Its History and Presidents, Paul Ansel 
Chadbourne,” Wisconsin Alumnus, 41:320-21 (July, 1940). 

18 Sentinel, April 9, 1866. 

% Wisconsin State Agricultural Society, Transactions, 1880-1881, 348. The regents 
recognized the importance of the Dane County donation by recommending that the land 
commissioners invest some of the proceeds of land sales in the bonds issued by the county 
for this purpose. University of Wisconsin Regents’ Record Book C, 30, June 27, 1866. 
The Dane County Board of Supervisors approved the grant of $40,000 within twelve days 
of the passage of the act. Wisconsin Farmer, 13:195 (May, 1866). 
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It may be conjectured that there had been a sudden decision on 
the part of the Dane County lobby to agree to the expenditure 
when they saw the possibility of losing the new school, and that 
the legislators were satisfied when they had made a good bargain; 
the Ripon bill served to “ put the squeeze” on the lukewarm local 
supporters of the University. 

The provisions of this bill purporting to reorganize the Uni- 
versity hardly measured up to the undertaking of its advocates who 
had hinted that the new school of agricultural and industrial edu- 
cation would swallow the older literature course. It provided for 
courses in mathematics and science with their applications to the 
economic arts and ordered that they be expanded into distinct 
colleges as income permitted. Approved at the same time was the 
act providing for the disposal of the agricultural college lands, 
They were placed under the commissioners of school and university 
lands to be administered as other such lands were. The minimum 
price of their sale was $1.25 per acre.”° 

In view of the bitter and repeated criticisms of this low price 
which were made later and have come to be popularly accepted, 
it would be desirable to know the reasons for the fixing of this 
minimum. There appears to be no record of contemporary dis- 
cussion of this measure. This may be tentatively accepted as proof 
that there was no doubt in the minds of the legislators of the 
time of the propriety of their decision. At a later time President 
Bascom declared bitterly that there would be funds for an adequate 
agricultural foundation “if the state had been wisely faithful to 
the gift of lands made it.” Dean W. A. Henry echoed this senti- 
ment in acknowledging adequate support of the College of Agri- 
culture: 


Thus the state has at last provided in some fair degree for its Agricultural 
College. It is a tardy acknowledgement of the great losses it caused the 
College to suffer by its arbitrary and unwarranted action, in selling an 
almost priceless heritage of 240,000 acres of virgin timber lands for the 
ridiculously low sum of $1.25 per acre, regardless of their real value or 
the urgent needs of the University.?1 


20 Wisconsin General Laws, 1866, Chap. 114, Sec. 2; sbid., Chap. 121. 

21 University Board of Regents, Report, 1883, 25-26; Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Twentieth Annual Report, 1903, 13-14, 38; W. A. Henry to Leonard Paulson, 
Ames, Iowa, Dec. 27, 1907; Wisconsin Laws, 1883, Chap. 300, 
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The Legislature of 1883 recognized the justice in such claims, but 
no one spoke with such emotional fervor to the Legislature of 1866 
and the reason for the omission is to be found in the public opinion 
of the time regarding the Morrill grants. Not only was there a 
comparative indifference in agricultural education, referred to above, 
but the people of Wisconsin and the northwest were divided as 
to the wisdom of granting lands to support its or other public 
institutions. 

The prejudice against speculative treatment of government lands 
was clearly stated in the Brunson report of 1842 summarized in 
the preceding article on the handling of the University lands. It 
emphasized the priority of settlement over any other consideration, 
and that interest is of course to be found again and again in all 
frontier communities. In 1864, for example, the Wisconsin Legis- 
lature memorialized Congress to complete the survey of all federal 
lands within the State since “it is greatly to the interest of the 
state of Wisconsin that all the land within its borders be open to 
settlement.” ** This hostility was so determined throughout the 
states containing public lands that their congressmen voted for the 
Morrill Act only reluctantly. They actually opposed Morrill’s bill 
in 1859, 27 to 26, and supported it at its passage in 1862 by the 
narrow margin of 30 to 27. In the latter year both of Wisconsin’s 
senators and the only one of its congressmen who voted on the meas- 
ure opposed it; Senator Timothy Howe proposed a cash grant of 
$30,000 instead of the 30,000 acres per representative as the law 
read. While Paul Gates in his superb studies of this topic notes that 
the main reason for the opposition lay in the granting of scrip to 
Eastern states by which land might be located in the public land 
states, nevertheless there was direct and local hostility to the taking 
up of Wisconsin lands for its own educational use. The Eau Claire 
Free Press spoke of the “ Agricultural College Humbug” in 1862 
and regretted the appearance of the State agents to select lands in 
1863. One of those agents wrote to Governor Salomon of the 
embarrassment they felt because of the objections of the settlers 
to withdrawing lands from entry by homesteaders and their refusal 


22 Wisconsin General Laws, 1864, Memorial No. 3. 
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to assist by friendly suggestions of available regions.* Gates cites 
United States Senator Thomas H. Hendricks of Indiana in a classic 


statement of this point of view. Hendricks thought it might be all 
right to hold pine lands 


but when the proposition is distinctly made to locate large bodies of the 
public lands for the benefit of a college...or any other institution, and 
let them be held thus in dead hands... until the farmers go in and improve 
the surrounding country...and give a value to this land...so that there 
may be a speculation to the holder growing out of the enterprise of the 
farmers, I shall not approve upon any proposition whatever.?* 


If this is a reasonable summary of agrarian opinion, then the 
action of the Wisconsin Legislature of 1866 setting the customary 
minimum price of $1.25 an acre on the Morrill Act lands is not 
at all anomalous. Attempts to have gotten higher returns in the 
north-central Wisconsin lands which were chosen would certainly 
have attracted unfavorable attention in view of the low prevailing 
prices. R. A. Moore recalled that in Kewaunee County timber 
lands were being taken up during the 1870's. “ Land in those days 
could be purchased very cheaply. Government land was running 
at $1.25 per acre and land transferred once or twice seldom brought 
more than $5.00 an acre.” *° The slow accretion under improve- 
ment indicates the financial conservatism of the settlers of that 
day. The only other course would have been to postpone sale and, 
in effect, levy a discriminatory tax on the areas in which the lands 
lay. Gate’s judgment is, “ Public opinion would never have per- 
mitted Wisconsin officials to withhold its college land from sale 
for so long....” 7° 

22 Paul W. Gates, “Western Opposition to the Agricultural College Act,”’ Indiana 
Magazine of History, °37:110-12, 116, 121-24 (March, 1941); Gates, The Wésconsin 
Pine Lands of Cornell University (Ithaca, New York, 1943), 10, 20, 22, 76-77. 

% Letter of Jan. 19, 1869, Congressional Record, 40 Congress, 3 session, 874-75. 


25** Hunter of Kewaunee,” Hoard’s Dairyman, 73:64 (Jan. 25, 1928). 

26 Gates, Pine Lands of Cornell, 246. 

It may be added that while public opinion ‘languished in indifference towards the 
State’s resources, certain business interests were thoroughly prepared to make the most 
of them. The smooth passage of the act setting the sale price of the college lands at the 
customary minimum was arranged by the speaker, Judge Henry D. Barron of St. Croix, 
who was at the time the agent for the great but not flourishing Caleb Cushing interests 
in Polk County. He introduced a resolution directing the judiciary committee to inquire 
into the legality of disposing the lands immediately at the $1.25 price. The outcome was 
the committee’s report of the bill to this end which became the law. The chairman of 
the committee was Angus Cameron, who had interests not unlike Cushing’s. Both Barron 
and Cameron shortly became members of the University of Wisconsin Board of Regents. 
Alice E. Smith, ‘“ Caleb Cushing's Investments in the St. Croix Valley,” Wisconsin Maga- 
zine of History, 28:12-18 (September, 1944); Wéiscomsin Assembly Journal, 1866, 3, 
11, 78, 83; University of Wisconsin Board of Regents, Annual Report, 1868, 1. 
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The sale of the agricultural college lands proceeded without 
incident; they were sold quickly, approximately two-thirds by the 
end of 1872, and invariably at the fixed minimum price of $1.25 
an acre. The lands had been located in Chippewa, Clark, Dunn, 
Marathon, Oconto, Polk, and Shawano counties; over half, how- 
ever, lay in Marathon and Polk. They were sold on generous credit 
terms, one-fourth of the purchase price as down payment, and 
ten-year credit at 7 percent interest was allowed on the balance. 
The purchasers, in spite of the solicitude of the agrarian elements, 
were chiefly large buyers; some of them are well known to be 
speculators, and others were lumber firms or promotion companies. 
The largest single purchase recorded for the years 1866-72 was 
made by Caleb Cushing, who took up more than 36,000 acres of 
agricultural college lands alone in Polk County in pursuance of 
an elaborate immigration and development scheme.”" E. F. Brown- 
ing purchased nearly 20,000 acres, and the firm of Weston, Miner, 
and Kingston nearly 5,000 acres in Marathon County. In all of 
the counties large purchasers, defined for this purpose as those who 
took up more than twenty 40-acre plots—800 acres—, took a large 
percentage of the lands purchased in 1866-72. Only in Oconto 
County was less than 50 percent bought by large purchasers; there, 
they took 35 percent; in Chippewa, Polk, and Shawano, about 50 
percent; in Clark, 74 percent; and in Marathon, 82 percent. There- 
after the record is more difficult to follow, but by 1872, as observed 
above, two-thirds of the lands were disposed of, so that this survey 
may be a sufficient sample of speculative activities. It must be 
admitted that if the object of the 1866 land sales law was to keep 
the lands open to settlers and out of the hands of big buyers or 
other “speculators,” it failed. 

The remainder of the lands was disposed of rapidly. By the close 
of 1885 only a few thousand acres remained, and in 1900 only 
eighty. The productive fund rose to a figure of $302,000 in 1894, 


™ Annual Report of the Commissioners of School and University Lands of... Wiscon- 
sim, 1866, 13; 1867, 10, 26; 1868, 16-17; 1869, 15; 1870, 19; 1871, 17; 1872, 18; 
Original Sale Book, Agricultural College Lands, 1866-72, in office of the Land Com- 
missioners, Wisconsin State Capitol; Gates, Pine Lands of Cornell, 95-96. Gates says the 


college land sales to Cushing were 50,000 acres, to which he added 12,000 from other 
sources, 
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and after a few fluctuations caused by investment problems, has 
remained at $303,000 to the present.”® The average price which 
all of the Morrill grant lands brought to all beneficiary states was 
$1.65. Some of Wisconsin’s neighbors defied settlers’ feelings and 
held their lands under lease or other systems and netted consider- 
ably more, two of them up to $5.00 an acre.”® From this com- 
parison it becomes plain that the adoption of a more efficient 
system of disposal would have resulted in the accumulation of a 
larger fund, and the same was observed at the time. A practical 
land explorer speaking to the State Agricultural Convention in 
1883 declared that speculators were seeking to transfer swamp 
lands to the agricultural college fund so that they would be able 
to buy for $1.25 an acre land that might be worth $20, which they 
would ascertain by careful exploration.*° The inability or un- 
willingness to organize an adequate administrative system to deal 
with price fluctuation caused some loss in this way, apart from the 
refusal to hold lands to collect unearned increment. The Mil- 
waukee Sentinel in 1866 had hoped for a fund of a half a million 
from the lands.** The board of regents repeatedly asked for control 
of the sales in their Reports, 1870-73, and attacked the “ specious 
issue” of the prior claims of settlement, but the Legislature stood 
firm, preferring cash compensation for the alleged injury.** Later 
friends of the College of Agriculture have dreamed of the funds 
that might have been gained had a speculative program been fol- 
lowed. Few have considered the relative insignificance of any fund 
that might have been gained in this way at the cost of the ill will 
of many of the farmers of the State, of which there is ample warn- 
ing in the record. 


28Land Commissioners, Report, 1866-99; 1900, 36-37; 1901, 30; 1944, 2. 

2° Earle D. Ross, Democracy’s College (Ames, Iowa, 1942), 84. 

8 Wisconsin State Agricultural Society, Transactions, 1883, 182-83. 

81 Wisconsin Farmer, 18:219 (June, 1866). Editor John W. Hoyt thought this too high. 

82 University Board of Regents, Report, 1870, 32-33; 1871, 8; 1872, 8; 1873, 4; 
Wisconsin General Laws, 1872, Chap. 156. 





Theater Buildings in Madison 
Wisconsin, 1836-1900 


By HENRY C. YOUNGERMAN 


paper, the Wisconsin Enquirer, has any Madison daily or 

weekly paper failed to carry an item of theatrical interest. 
The course of Madison’s theatrical activities so closely parallels 
the growth of the city as to mark clearly its place in the city’s 
culture. Gateway to much of the West, host to many who came 
to the frontier better to understand the making of the nation, Madi- 
son nourished and supported the theater for professional and 
amateur alike as an organic part of the culture brought by the 
American pioneer and the immigrant peoples. The story of Madi- 
son’s theater buildings reflects this tradition and makes clear the 
community role therein. 

A liberal license law in the first city charter," and revised ordi- 
nances set “a sum not less than one nor more than twenty dollars 
for each exhibition of a show, public exhibition, or theatrical per- 
formance....”* A History of Dane County relates that the “old 
and first capitol was then in use and...served not only for legis- 
lation, but for courts, plays, shows, and for Divine Worship, there 
being no other place....”* Early newspapers mention only several 
of the shows between 1836 and 1852. Recorded were a Temper- 
ance play by Cutter’s “Green Mountain Boys,” a troupe of five 
men, on October 31, 1844;* “The Alleghanians” with Negro 


R= since the appearance in 1838 of Madison’s first news- 





HENRY C. YOUNGERMAN is a faculty member of the School of Speech 
and Drama, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York. Here is some 
enlightening early Madison theater history, from the time entertainments 
were held on the second floor of the John Lewis frame building to the 


completion of the Fuller Opera House, now known as the Parkway 
Theater. 


1 Charter and Ordinances La the City of Madison (Madison, 1860), 14. 

2 An Act to C lidat . Act to Incorporate the City of Madison, Approved 
March 4tb, 1856 row ag 1865), 6. 

® History of Dane County, Wisconsin (Western Historical Company, Chicago, 1880), 705 

* Wisconsin Argus, Oct. 31, 1844. 
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minstrel music on May 8, 1849;° and the Swiss Bell Ringers ad- 
vertised on July 23, 1850.° Lack of an adequate sawmill and brick 
works kept construction at a minimum until 1849 when fifty new 
buildings were erected.’ Public entertainments were held in the 
old county courthouse opened in 1851,° and the museum as well.’ 
This period of makeshift theaters was followed by a period of forty 
years of remodeled meeting halls and combination theater and com- 
munity halls. By 1860 Madison had experienced a succession of 
four commercial theater halls, the City Hall “Lecture Room,” and 
the Turnverein Hall. 

The first place used primarily for public meetings and enter- 
tainments was the second floor of John Lewis’ frame building 
erected on the southwest corner of Wisconsin Avenue and Johnson 
Street.’° It was used by the First Baptist Church and the Presby- 
terian Church until 1852." On January 8, 1852, it became Madi- 
son’s first theater hall.’* Patrons purchased tickets in the Lewis 
and Holden General Store below and then proceeded by way of 
an outside back stairway to the theater.** “It stood there for a 
long time, solitary and alone,” says Butterfield, and adds that it 
had “ seats that would not do credit to a cattle show.” '* Improved 
seating and additional scenery appeared late in February.° Gas 
service had been introduced into the city in 1851 *® and probably 
was used in Lewis’ Hall, varied lighting effects being managed 
through controlled changes in the pressure from the mains. The 
theater managers, Langrishe and Atwater, for seven years Madison's 
leading producers, offered more than 100 plays and afterpieces 


during the first season of ten weeks at this hall.’* 


5 Ibid., May 8, 1849. 

6 Jbtd., July 23, 1850. 

1 Wisconsin Argus (weekly), 1849. 

8G. B. Burrows, Madison, Past and Present (Madison, 1903), 57. 

® Argus and Democrat, Nov. 2, 1854. 

10 Burrows, Madison, 57. 

11 History of Dane County, Western Historical Company, 787. 

12 Argus and Democrat, Jan. 8, 1852. 

18 History of Dane County, Western Historical Company, 267. 

14 Tbid., 92. 

15 Daily Statesman, Feb. 27, 1852. 

186 History of Dane County, Western Historical Company, 727. 

17 John S. (Folds) Langrishe and John B. Atwater, born in Ireland, were experienced 
in London, New York, and California camp theaters. Mrs. Langrishe, Mrs. Atwater, and 
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Langrishe and Atwater opened their second season in a theater 
closer to the State Capitol on January 15, 1853.'* This was the 
third floor of the remodeled three-story stone building erected in 
1852 on the north side of King Street by Simeon Mills and John 
Catlin, known as Badger Hall."° Judging by the extensive reper- 
toire, we may agree that it was “large and capacious” in com- 
parison with Lewis’ Hall.*° “New scenery by the celebrated artist, 
R. H. Smith, attached to the Chicago Theater...” *! replaced the 
last originally from California. Langrishe and Atwater remained 
here for two years. 

Other theatrical companies found Madison hospitable, and in- 
creased demands for larger seating capacity produced a third com- 
mercial theater by 1855. Fairchild’s Hall was formally opened on 
December 25, 1854, when the Madison Musical Society, repre- 
senting the city, gave an evening’s concert.” Langrishe and At- 
water followed, beginning their fourth season on January 9, 1855, 
again coinciding with the legislative term.” 

Fairchild’s Hall was the remodeled upper story of a stone block 
building erected by the father of General Fairchild on the corner 


of Pinckney and Main (Morris) streets.2* The size of the earlier 
theaters may be better appreciated when one considers that here, 
despite “the smallness of the stage and the limited scenery, many 
noteworthy entertainments ... including operas, Shakespeare’s plays, 


and good old English comedies...” were performed.”> When 
“Mazeppa” was the play for the evening, “a white horse had to 
be piloted up the narrow stairs leading from the street, which 
feat was always witnessed by great crowds of spectators.” 7° One 


Miss Helen Allen were sisters. Others in the original company were Mr. and Mrs. 
H. Wilks, T. W. Plato, J. McKibben, and D. T. Cooper. Langrishe was the son of 
John S. Folds, printer to the Dublin Magazine before coming to Madison with the Wis- 
consin Argus. Langrishe later was a pioneer producer in the theaters of Deadwood and 
Denver, and later became a newspaperman and legislator in Idaho. Daily State Journal, 
Dec. 12, 1895. 

18 Argus and Democrat, Jan. 14, 1853. 

1 Burrows, Madison, 57. 

29 See note 18. 

"1 Argus and Democrat, Jan. 11, 1854. 

2 Burrows, Madison, 58. 

3 Argus and Democrat. 

** Burrows, Madison, 58. Known as National Theater under the management of Langrishe 
and Charles G. Mayers in 1858. Madison Directory, 1858-59. 

5 Ibid., 57. 26 Ibid. 
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editor good naturedly complained of the stage drop curtain that 
“Columbus has been attempting to land so long that we have 
quite despaired of his success.” ** This brief clue indicates that it 
was the old Mills’s Hall curtain and that therefore the proscenium 
of Fairchild’s Hall was of similar size. Improvements in the new 
theater included an “arch under the skylight, made of thin lumber 
serving as a perfect sounding board,” and an auditorium “ thorough- 
ly ventilated, cool and in fine order.” *° 

With Mills’s Hall no longer feasible for use as a theater, Van 
Liew, manager of Van Liew’s Varieties, combined repertory and 
Star system company, proposed in 1855 that a new theater building 
be financed by subscription. The superintendent of schools, Mr. 
Kilgore, vigorously protested the “large sums of money... sub- 
scribed to build a theater—an institution of at least questionable 
merit, while 600 school children are unprovided with even decent 
schoolhouses.” *® Whether such opposition was the cause or not, 
the project intended for location on Wisconsin Avenue “in the 
rear of the Capital House...” never proceeded beyond the plan- 


ning stage.*° 


These plans, however, do permit us to reconstruct to some extent 
the probable size of Madison’s earlier theaters. The Argus de- 
scribed it as “100 feet deep, 50 feet front, 33 feet high in front 
and 30 in rear. It will contain a parquet, dress circle, and gallery. 
The stage will be 33 feet deep. The building will cost about 
$7,000.00.” ** A building only 30 feet high in rear could have 
permitted a stage loft perhaps 25 feet high, allowing for shifting 
of scenery up from the basement. Floor height from the ground 
level as well as necessary stage platform height would have ac- 
counted for 3 feet. A front width of 50 feet might permit a stage 
width of about 45 feet although dressing rooms and stair wells 
might decrease this area. The actual stage depth may have been 
less than 33 feet because of the deep stage aprons then in use. 


t Argus and Democrat, Jan. 16, Feb. 9, 1855. 

% Ibid., May 2, 1855. 

7 R. C. Thwaites, Story of Madison (Madison, 1900), 21. 
<a and Democrat, Dec. 31, 1855. 

31 Ibid. 
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Therefore, both Badger and Fairchild halls may have been about 
45 feet wide, 25 feet high, and possibly 33 feet deep. These were 
small in comparison with modern commercial houses but adequate 
no doubt in view of the wing and drop scenery then in use. 
Langrishe and Atwater opened their third season at Fairchild’s 
Hall on September 21, 1857, with the announcement that two 
“excellent scenic artists, Messers. O’Neil and Godell...,” ** the 
latter a New York designer, would serve as permanent members 
of the company. O’Neil remained on with the National Theater 
for Langrishe and Charles G. Mayers during the next season. His 
studio in a room at the City Hall attracted reporters, one of whom 
has left the following record of O’Neil’s style in free hand per- 
spective: 
He was painting a snug looking room scene.... Two, or three motions 
of his skillful hand, formed a shelf, and one or two more placed upon it 
a candlestick, pitcher, and cup. We had hardly concluded wondering at 
this, before a picture frame was suspended upon the wall, and speedily 
filled up with a traveler passing over a rocky country.... We envy O'Neil 
his power to make common canvas glow with the spirit of Nature or art, 


as seen in the varied landscape, the Ocean, the antiquated Chamber or 
modern Drawing room.3% 


O'Neil remained in Madison through 1860.** 

It is impossible to determine the part Langrishe and Atwater 
had in the promotion of theater construction in Madison. It must 
be obvious that with every move to a newer and larger theater, 
accommodations were being planned for their efforts in produc- 
tion. Theirs was the favorite theater company, and their actors were 
always regarded as members of the community. Langrishe hoped 
for a theater building independent of other major sources of income 
and free from the defects attendant upon remodeled meeting 
halls. The Daily Argus and Democrat noted that 


there is a prospect that Langrishe will receive sufficient encouragement 
to warrant his taking hold of his enterprise to build a theater. It is pro- 
posed to build up between Atwood’s and Wells’s Block, which can be 
done at slight expense, and a neat, convenient and elegant place can be 
got up. With a few hundred dollars more stock taken, the house will be 
uilt. 

® Ibid., Oct. 17, 1857. 

* Ibid., Sept. 8, 1858. 

“ Daily Patriot, Oct. 1, 1860. 

* July 17, 1858. 
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The plan met the fate of Van Liew’s efforts in 1855. It seems 
probable that the remodeled Van Bergen’s Hall opened in 1858 
forestalled Langrishe’s project. 

Despite Langrishe’s failure that year, 1858 saw the opening of 
three theaters in the city. Van Bergen’s theater, known as the 
Madison Lyceum, was a remodeled office building; the city opened 
its city hall third floor “ Lecture Room”; the Turners began their 
long theater career with a temporary stage. The first three stories 
of Peter Van Bergen’s brick building were erected in 1855 and 
1856,°* on the southeast corner of Pinckney and Doty (Clymer) 
streets in an area of 66 by 85 feet.*’ The lower floor was occupied 
by the post office until the summer of 1861, the upper stories by 
general offices.** The third floor was heightened by the addition 
of 10 feet and converted into a theater in 1858. The stage was 
about 60 feet wide and 30 feet deep, with a proscenium opening 
about 28 feet wide. The auditorium, seating from 800 to 1,000, 
is described by a contemporary news account as “ being far prefer- 
able to the old pen which they [the audience} formerly occupied.” *° 
Although better than a “ pen,” it had no cushioned seats and lacked 
sufficient stoves.** But, one later “convenience” of this location 
did not go without due comment. For, there was now available a 
“Theater Saloon...over Whitney’s store...quite convenient for 
the boys.... Walk right in between the acts....The institution 
will be conducted on the regular ‘cadaddle’ order.” *? Requested 
many times in later seasons, cushioned seats and stoves were not 
installed until late in 1862.** At the same time the larger audiences 
of Civil War days were accommodated by the addition of “elegant 
dress boxes.” ** Although in use for ten years, theater companies 


were refusing to play there as early as January, 1862,*° and in 1868 


% History of Dane County, Western Historical Company, 763. 
31 [bid. 

38 [bid. 

%° Daily Patriot, Sept. 3, 1858. 

® Argus and Democrat, Sept. 30, 1858. 

41 Daily Patriot, Nov. 27, 1861. 

@ Ibsd. 

# Ibid., Jan. 24, Oct. 25, Dec. 27, 1862. 

#4 Ibid., Jan. 10, 1863. 

* Ibid., Jan. 24, 1862. 
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a Chicago troupe “ left because the building had been pronounced 
unsafe...” because of a weakened roof.**® A subscription corpora- 
tion was formed after Van Bergen’s “ Madison Lyceum” was perma- 
nently closed in 1868, but the “enterprise was more expensive 
than any man or company wanted to undertake.” ** 

Outside investment interests had acquired Van Bergen’s Block ** 
in 1861 through Mr. P. Dater, an Easterner, and were followed 
by a theater chain when L. B. Bryan, Washington, D.C., theater 
owner, bought it from the famous minstrel and theater owner, R. 
M. Hooley, of Chicago, in July, 1870. Madison had long since 
become an established point on the theater map of the country, and 
could not be ignored by the producers. Transfer of ownership to 
Hooley and Bryan was made through Senator George B. Burrows 
of Madison. Hooley contracted to rebuild the theater along modern 
lines and for this purpose gave contracts to John Hyland, Madison 
builder, who had had much experience in theater construction in 
England, and to Wallace Hume, theater architect. 

Construction was begun in November, 1870, and on Feb- 
ruaty 28, 1871, it was opened to the public. The old theater 
had been cleared out down to the second floor, and a three-story 
showhouse constructed. The theater hall rested on a solid wood 
framework set inside brick walls, independent of the original 
structure. A grand entrance on Pinckney Street, 50 by 20 feet wide, 
heated by the cellar furnace and lighted by three gas chandeliers, 
opened into the main entrance hall 30 feet from the street. Stair- 
ways, 10 feet wide, led from separate entrances to the theater 
auditorium and the second floor. Oval in shape, with sloping floor, 
the 30-foot-high hall accommodated 175 in the dress circle, 326 
in the parquet, and 264 in the circular balcony. Dress boxes had 
been removed to allow for more room in the dress circle and were 
replaced by niches, with gas chandeliers, holding statues of Flora, 
goddess of flowers, and Diana, goddess of the chase. The stage was 


approximately 60 feet wide, 35 feet deep, proscenium opening of 


*” Wisconsin State Journal, July 16, 1868. 
* Ibid., Feb. 28, 1871. 

8 ]bid. 

9 Ibid. 
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28 feet, and loft height of about 45 feet. Three dressing rooms on 
each side raised above the floor level were included for convenience 
of the actors. The act drop curtain was described as 


having a softly tinted, and said to be, very perfect view of Heidelberg, 
Germany, with handsome curtains of crimson, green and gold, gracefully 
looped on either side. It was painted by the eminent artist, R. H. Hadley, 
Esq., late of the Drury Lane Theater, London.5® 

The scenery was the work of George Heyman of the Crosby Opera 
House, Chicago. Hooley’s Opera House was Madison’s first almost 
completely self-contained theater building. 

Once again, as in the case of Fairchild’s Hall in 1854," local 
citizens took over on the opening to demonstrate civic pride in the 
new theater. Seven hundred patrons, paying a total of $400, saw 
Madison’s first little theater group, the Madison Dramatic Society, 
in Tennyson’s pastoral drama, “Dora,” with Mrs. A. R. Jones as 
Dora, and Major Charles G. Mayers as Farmer Allen. Hooley 
publicly acknowledged the generous support given, in a letter to 
the Wisconsin State Journal. He wrote: 
in my behalf...express my gratitude... for the initial performance, a 
testimonial born entirely of that hospitality for which your citizens are 
renowned; to the Press of Madison, and to his Excellency, Gov. Fairchild, 
whose desire to contribute to the realization of your wishes is manifest 


in the inconvenience he has assumed by changing the date of his reception 


so as not to conflict with that designed for the opening of the Opera 
House.5% 


Hooley Opera House was under the management of Burrows 
and later became his property. He devoted his life to giving Madi- 
son the best available in theater equipment and entertainment. His 
work was not without public support when called for, as was evi- 
denced in 1887 when the Madison Daily Democrat urged that he 
be assisted in his efforts to keep the theater open despite mounting 
costs and repairs. 


We cannot expect him to sink a fortune in the Opera House, for the 
express accommodation of the public....Let us have new seats in the 
dress circle. And let there be a benefit for this purpose. We have a first 
class minstrel company in our city....At any rate, we shall have an 
Opera House, if it takes all of Mr. Burrows’ money to run, so we hear.*4 

0 Ibid. 

51 Cf. note 22. 

52 Wisconsin State Journal, Feb. 14, 27, 1871. 

83 Ibid., Feb. 28, 1871. 

54 Madison Daily Democrat, April 7, 1877. 
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There was but one thing to be done, and the same paper an- 
nounced later: 


There is to be a new thing; and that is to be the raising of a fund to 
“reorganize” the Opera House. It is proposed to have single chairs, with 
turn-up seats and arms, similar to those in the assembly rooms of Science 
Hall; they are very comfortable, and the most approved pattern of school 
furniture....This worthy enterprise should meet with a warm popular 
support.55 


An amateur benefit performance of readings, a musical concert, 
and a drama given on October 3, 1877, covered the cost of the 
new seats.°® 

A new arch reaching out over the sidewalk was added in 1880."" 
The interior was completely redecorated in 1882, and J. B. Stuart, 
well-known local artist and portrait painter, was engaged to repaint 
the drop curtain. The Journal contained the following information: 


At the top is a representation of Ariel reclining gracefully in a ham- 
mock of vines, at both ends of which are two figures lightly dancing. 
The body of the curtain will have a landscape of the city as seen from 
Lakeside, prominent in which can be seen the dome of the Capitol.58 


Burrows anticipated by two years the law of 1885 requiring safe 
and adequate exits from public buildings by installing a broad 
stairway connecting the parquet and the stage to Doty Street. 
Further protection in case of fire was provided by installation of 
a water-works hydrant directly behind the scenes, and addition of 
Babcock extinguishers. But, after thirteen years of its new owner- 
ship, and an almost uninterrupted career of twenty-four years as a 
theater building, it ended as had all the other remodeled buildings. 
The rear wall had been weakened by water from a near-by Turkish 
bath and a dye house, and although rebuilding was considered, it 
was converted into a two-story apartment and store building in 
1885. 

The second of the theaters opened in 1858, City Hall “ Lecture 
Room,” served as a legitimate theater until about 1871, and long 
after for amateur productions. The original temporary stage was 


5 Ibid., Sept. 4, 1877. 

% Ibid., Oct. 3, 1877. 

™ Wisconsin State Journal, Jan. 22, 1880. 
88 Tbid., Oct. 26, 1882. 

3 Ibid., Jan. 22, 1883. 

© Ibid, 

*\ 1bid., March 25, 1885. 
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“replaced...and considerably enlarged...” in 1866.% A “new 
arched front was built in 1870 by Mr. Deards,” a local carpenter. 
Stage lighting was supplied by a two-inch gas main with short 
pieces of pipe every eighteen inches.°* The gallery surrounding the 
auditorium was not removed until 1934. Evidence concerning 
the stage and its equipment must be by inference alone from the 
varied and sometimes complicated productions staged there. 


Patrons complained about climbing three flights of narrow stairs, 
and disturbances were caused by “ boys clattering on the stairs dur- 
ing performances.” ®* The city fire bell hanging in the city hall 
cupola often joined in dramatic effects for by some ironic coinci- 
dence fires seemed to break out in the city only when a play was 
in progress. Laura Keene, appearing in 1866 with Harry Hawks 
in “Our American Cousin,” is credited with averting a serious 
panic when the audience rushed to the exit during an alarm.” 

The “Lecture Room” seemed to draw to itself all the com- 
plaints accumulating during the period of temporary and remodeled 
theaters. The Rev. Mr. Clark of the Baptist Church delivered a 
sermon in 1868 against the theater in general and 


took the occasion to speak of the absurd daubs which were displayed in 
front of the stage at the City Hall, with a view to adapt it to theatrical 
uses, as an offense and an object of disgust to all persons who attended 
... there.®8 


Another broadside at the makeshift theater came in 1870 when 
the Rev. C. H. Richards, speaking before the Young Peoples As- 
sociation on “ The Ethics of Art,” denounced 


severely the City Hall abominations where the good taste of the. public 
is outraged by the sight of those knock-kneed old hobgoblin men, and 
those tipsy flowers under the tawdry curtains, and considered them de- 
moralizing. The city certainly owes to its own reputation to have at 
least a comely hall, that shall not look like a third-class minstrel hall.® 


These are not demonstrations of antagonism to the. theater as an 
institution, for Madison seems to have manifested remarkably 


82 Daily Wisconsin Union, June 29, 1866. 
88 Capital Times, Dec. 31, 1934. 

* Wisconsin State Journal, Sept. 26, 1870 
*5 Cf. note 63. 

% Cf. note 64. 

* Cf. note 63. 

88 Wisconsin State Journal, March 23, 1868. 
* Ibid., March 15, 1870. 
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little of this attitude, but rather as evidences of local pride. The 
same year, Laura Keene’s production of Dion Boucicault’s “ Hunted 
Down” was described as a “living reality...despite the meagre 
and worn out scenery which is all that Madison possesses.” 7° 

It was a period in which the average play required many sets 
and complicated production equipment. Major Charles G. Mayers, 
first president of the Madison Dramatic Society, was urged by 
George P. Delaplaine and fifty-eight other Madisonians to produce 
one of his original plays. Major Mayers replied that he would 
“labor to do so with a completeness of scenery, and care in repre- 
sentation, that I hope will leave nothing lacking, that accessories 
can supply.” “* This play, “Blood Will Tell,” produced on Feb- 
ruaty 25, 1876, required five complete sets of scenery.” It had 
been written earlier, probably with production at the city hall in 
mind, and the major was completely familiar with that theater's 
equipment. 

The “Lecture Room” was in use as late as 1879 when the high 
school produced “ Trial by Jury.” “* The complaints of 1870 were 
the inevitable results of genuine pride in progress. The “Lecture 
Room” had been opened in 1858 not only to maintain and insure 
at least one theater not subject to commercial vagaries, but to pro- 
vide a source of income to the city. The Common Council Proceed- 
ings for 1858 declared that “if properly managed, (it) will pay 
the interest on the investment, and eventually liquidate the entire 
cost of construction....” “* To this end it was well managed for 
in the 1880’s after the closing of Hooley’s Opera House, the 
“Lecture Room” and Turner Hall were the only theaters available 
until 1890. 

The only theater venture of the trio begun in 1858 to last after 
1885 was Turner Hall. The first Turner Hall was built on Main 
Street opposite Kron’s Hotel.” Here in 1859, Henry Jungmann 


% Ibid., June 13, 1870. 

™ Madison Daily Democrat, Dec. 22, 1875. Major Mayers’ part in the history of the 
theater in Madison begins with 1852 and is almost half a century long. 

™ Unpublished manuscript in possession of Miss C. Corscot, Madison, Wisconsin. 

3 Wisconsin State Journal, Dec. 11, 1879. 

™ Ibid., April 6, 1858. 

™% Daily Argus and Democrat, Sept. 28, 1858. The 1858-59 Madison Directory lists 
the Turnverein with offices in Nolden’s Block on State Street; evidently temporary location 
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and Charles Gervecke, comprising the entire cast of an entertain- 
ment, used a stage which “rested on wooden blocks, and boards 
...for scenery.” “© By 1862, the Daily Patriot announced that the 
“acting effects and scenery are very creditable to the performers.” ™ 
And, in 1863, the theater was described as “the neatest and best 
arranged little theater in the State.” “* The hall, destroyed by fire 
on March 30, 1863, was replaced the same year by the 56 to 122 
foot stone structure on its present site on South Butler Street at a 
cost of $20,000. Improvements were many during the following 
decades. The auditorium could seat 600 persons, and was enlarged 
to accommodate 800 in 1902, by which time the society had spent 
an estimated $30,000 for improvements.*® The level floor was 
used for dances following the performances,** and the basement 
as a saloon.®* The front gallery was removed in 1900 to make room 
for more clubrooms;** electric lighting was installed in 1902." 
Here was provided an important link for the German theater, es- 
pecially between Milwaukee and the West. For five years after 
Hooley’s Opera House was closed, this was the only house avail- 
able to trouping companies. 

Schools, colleges, and the churches contributed amateur produc- 
tions after 1857. Very little exact information is to be found con- 
cerning their stages. Plays were produced in R. S. Bacon’s Hall in 
his Mercantile College on the corner of Pinckney and Mifflin, 
Sharp’s Hall, and Columbian Hall on Washington Avenue between 
Webster and Pinckney streets.*° Their stages were probably of the 
small demountable platform type. Entertainments were given by 
the Female Seminary and Musical Institute as early as Feb- 
ruary 26, 1857.8° After 1870, performances were added by Pro- 


 Jbid., Feb. 26, 1857. 

™ Daily Patrsot, Oct. 28, 1862. 

8 Ibid., March 23, 1863. 

Wisconsin State Journal, March 20, 1897. 

8 Jbid., Oct. 7, 1902. 

& Jbid., April 14, 1865. 

®Cf. note 80. 

% Wisconsin State Journal, Oct. 23, 1900. 

*% Tbid., Oct. 7, 1902. 

% Daily Wisconsin Union, Feb. 21, 1867; Madison Daily Democrat, Nov. 24, 1857; 
Madison Directory, 1858-59. 

% Daily Argus and Democrat, Feb. 26, March 4, 1857. 
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fessor T. H. Brand’s Vocal Academy, the Wisconsin Academy, and 
by students of St. Regina’s Academy.*’ Professor Brand’s Musical 
Academy Hall was the scene of “ Cinderella and the Glass Slippers,” 
before an audience of 400 in 1872.°° This was also the year of 
the first play at Apollo Hall where the Apollo Society emulated 
the Turners with elaborate productions.*® Together with the 
Scheutzen Club the Apollo Society erected an “extensive stage 
...for dramatic entertainments, concerts, vocal and instrumental ” 
at Scheutzen (Lake) Park in 1876.°° 

Typical of church stages was the small demountable platform 
in the early Congregational Church Meeting Hall on Wisconsin 
Avenue and Fairchild Street.°* Most of the church plays were re- 
ported as being well staged and complete in detail. Two permanent 
stages were added for use by church amateurs after 1890. Holy 
Redeemer Church School Hall, erected in 1892, was equipped 
with a stage where school, church organizations, and social clubs 
have produced a long series of plays.®* Cornelia Vilas Guild Hall, 
memorial gift to Grace Episcopal Church by Senator and Mrs. 
William F. Vilas, became part of the community center of the 
church in 1894.°* The small but well-equipped stage is on the 
second floor. 

The story of Madison’s theatrical activities would not be com- 
plete without consideration of the University of Wisconsin’s part. 
Permanent facilities were long in coming to the aid of amateurs 
at the University. Following the example of amateurs in the city, 
a small demountable platform stage was erected in Ladies’ Chapel.** 
Here, on April 14, 1877, Laurean Society presented the first Uni- 
versity show, “Ici On Parle Francais” with Robert M. La Follette, 
Sr., in the cast.*° Efforts of the faculty were rewarded two years 

* Wisconsin State Journal, Dec. 1, 1870; March 17, 1873; April 9, 1874; June 27, 1883; 
May 2, 1901; Feb. 14, 1903. 

® Ibid., May 22, 1872. 

® Ibid., Nov. 12, 1872. 

* Ibid., April 23, 1876. 

"Interview with Mrs. E. C. De Moe, Madison, Wisconsin, 1938. 

% Wisconsin State Journal, Oct. 17, 1892. 

* Ibid., Nov. 15, 1894. 


* Madison Daily Democrat, April 12, 1877. 
% University Press, April 24, 1877. 
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later with the erection of Assembly Hall (Music Hall).°* The 
auditorium was 80 feet long, 71 feet wide, 30 feet high, and de. 
signed to seat 1,000 with standing room for 200. The auditorium, 
part of the old Library Hall, was constructed along lines “ similar 
to, although far more elaborate than the Congregational Church.” ** 
A large platform, with inclined floor, 3 feet high extending across 
the west wall, served as the stage. A third-floor meeting room in 
Library Hall was also used for plays by the Germanistische Gesell- 
schaft, German department student organization.*® 

The period of makeshift and temporary commercial theaters was 
at an end in 1885. There had been some talk in 1884 that Burrows 
would remodel Hooley’s Opera House while others discussed the 
possibility of erecting a new theater building on the lots below 
Grace Church on Carroll Street.°® T. J. Owens suggested in a 
letter to the State Journal on October 26, 1885, that a stock com- 
pany be formed with a capital of $40,000 divided into twenty 
shares. He argued that it would be a successful business venture 
inasmuch as Hooley’s Opera House often had earned as much as 
$3,450 in a single season. On January 14, 1886, the Madison 
Opera House Company advertised its organization offer at a 
capital stock of $50,000. But the company could not raise more 
than $28,000 by May, and was replaced by the Syndicated Opera 
House Company which substituted the guarantee method for that 
of subscriptions.*°° After failing to attract outside construction 
investment interests, it offered instead to purchase and remodel the 
First Baptist Church on Capitol Park.’® Subscriptions proceeded 
so slowly that E. W. Keyes made public the offer of a Chicago 
investor. 


If you will organize a company, purchase and donate to us a lot in an 
acceptable location, if with an alley at the side and the rear, say 60x130 
to 150 feet... your company to furnish said property free of encumbrance 
and a bankable subscription of ... $12,500.00 we will agree to build an 
opera house costing $35,000.00.19 


% Wisconsin State Journal, Nov. 23, 1879. 

Ibid. 

% Interview with Emeritus Professor A. R. Hohlfeld, University of Wisconsin, 1938. 
*® Wisconsin State Journal, Dec. 27, 1884. 

100 Ibid., Oct. 31, 1887. 

101 Jb3d., May 21, 1888. 

102 Madison Daily Democrat, Jan. 22, 1889. 
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The Madison Daily Democrat urged acceptance because “ if Madi- 
son had attractions, the Legislature would not adjourn every week 
to Milwaukee.” *°? The common council then petitioned the Legis- 
lature to permit contribution of $15,000 to an opera house fund.*™ 

Local citizens took the deciding steps. M. E. Fuller purchased 
property on West Mifflin Street next to the city hall and announced 
that he was ready to consider building an opera house.** With his 
brother, E. M. Fuller, he offered to build provided that a sub- 
scription amounting to $12,500 was made available to him.’® 
Announced on April 3, 1889, by May 18 the amount subscribed 
was only $300 short of the required sum.'°" Fuller Opera House 
was opened on April 9, 1890, at which time 140 subscribers were 
listed as having made up the fund.’ 

Madison’s first complete theater building was constructed of 
grey pressed brick and Bedford stone trimmings. It is 60 feet wide 
and 50 feet high in front. Before being altered to become the 
Parkway Theater, its facade presented two store fronts, the entrance 
to the theater directly in the center, and a portico on the second 
story..°° The seating arrangement for 1,200 included the inclined 
main floor with separated dress circle and parquet, and a balcony 
and gallery. Five boxes were at each side of the stage, with one a 
stage box directly above the other four. The stage, 60 feet wide, 
40 feet deep, had a loft height of 63 feet. The proscenium opening 
was 35 feet wide by 35 feet high. The groove system of working 
scenery, then in use throughout the country, consisted of five sets 
of grooves accommodating scenery 20 feet wide by 24 feet high. 
A painted bridge at the rear wall completed the self-contained 
features of this theater. The main drop curtain, 36 feet 10 inches 
wide by 31 feet 4 inches high and the grand drapery border to- 
gether with the proscenium border were of the completely painted 
type. The main drop represented a wedding scene from a picture 


in the Luxembourg Palace.’?® Sixteen dressing rooms, a green room 


108 Jb4d, 

14 Wisconsin State Journal, March 2, 1889. 
1% Jbid., March 14, 1889. 

16 Ibid., April 3, 1889. 

1 Ibid., May 18, 1889. 

008 [bid. 

1 Ibid., April 7, 1890. 

10 Tbid. 
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for the actors, and storage space completed the wing opening on 
Wisconsin Avenue. 

The stage lighting included electric wiring so that “all the gas 
jets could be lighted by electric sparks at the will of the stage 
manager.” *** The use of colored calcium lights was avoided by 
installation of three rows of footlights with gelatine colored globes, 
Four 30 foot border lights swung from pulleys and used thirty-two 
gas burners. Wall outlets were provided for gas-burning “ bunch” 
lights behind the wings. All these were replaced in 1902 by a 
complete electric lighting system.’ 

Fuller Opera House was in the modern theater building era. 
The brief period of makeshift theaters and the subsequent re- 
modeled meeting hall period marked the transition of the city from 
pioneer community to one of recognized standing. All that was 
to follow in theaters and construction appeared in Madison after 
1890. But, the most significant aspect of this tradition does not 
rest with details of ornamentation nor construction, but rather 
with the unbroken theater seasons for more than five generations 
of both commercial and amateur productions. Through it all, the 
story of the theaters makes manifest the current of active commu- 
nity participation in support of the theater as an institution whether 
for culture or business’ sake. 


111 [bid. 
12 Burrows, Madison, 32. 





Old Milwaukee’s Yankee Hill 


By WILLIAM GEORGE BRUCE 


chapter in the history of Milwaukee. It had its beginning 

in the early forties of the last century and its decline at the 
beginning of this century—a period of about sixty years. Its area 
was the elevation lying on the east side of Milwaukee between 
Wisconsin Street (now known as Wisconsin Avenue) and Division 
Street (now known as Juneau Avenue), Broadway, and Lake 
Michigan. 

After Solomon Juneau had secured possession in the early 
thirties of the land heretofore controlled by the Menomini Indians, 
he platted the same into streets and lots. It was known as 
Juneautown. 

The white settlers who began to arrive after the French Cana- 
dians had settled here were the young Anglo Americans who came 
from the New England states and the young Knickerbockers who 


rT HE RISE and decline of Yankee Hill constitutes an interesting 


came from New York State. Later the immigrants, consisting 
mainly of Germans and Irish, began to arrive. The Germans settled 
in the west lowlands towards the Milwaukee River while the Irish 
settled in the lowlands stretching southward from Wisconsin Street 
to the Menominee River. 


The Anglo-American element settled on the elevated land 
lying in the area already outlined. This section was more attractive 
for residential purposes than the lowlands chosen by the immigrants. 
Thus the Anglo Americans who became the town builders sold 
the land to the immigrants and became sufficiently prosperous to 
pre-empt the choice lands for their own homes. 





WILLIAM GEORGE BRUCE, long-time publisher and civic leader of Mil- 
waukee, writes of Yankee Hill, the place selected by wealthy Mil- 
waukeeans upon which to build their homes in the early day. For many 
years Mr. Bruce has been a curator and a vice-president of the STATE 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF WISCONSIN. 
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While the Irish and Germans built modest homes, the Anglo 
Americans reared more comfortable and roomy residences. With 
the passing of time these beautiful homes grew in numbers and 
more pretentious in architectural design and ornamentation. The 
difference in character of these residential sections became very 
obvious. Yankee Hill had become a reality. It had become Mil- 
waukee’s choicest residential section. 

At this point it should be remembered that the Anglo-American 
element led in the civic as well as in the economic progress of 
the community. Its members founded and guided the local govern- 
ment. This situation was attested to in the fact that after the 
leadership of Solomon Juneau, the first thirteen mayors were 
Anglo Americans. 

In course of time the social life of Yankee Hill assumed prestige 
and momentum. Hospitality found eloquent expression, and the 
cultural pursuits were not neglected. The virtues of New England 
family life were reflected by the residents of Yankee Hill. 

The well-dressed, courteous women of that section did their 
marketing at the German market located on Division Street be- 
tween East Water and Market streets. Here they were treated with 
deference and the highest respect. When one of them arrived to 
buy fruits, vegetables, or dairy products, the expression always was, 
“ Da kommt die englische Dame vom Y ankeberg.” 

The nationality of the population is well reflected in the English 
names of the streets which are retained on the East Side. Thus, 
we have such names as Jefferson, Jackson, Marshall, Cass, Astor, 
Van Buren, Johnson, Mason, and Biddle streets. Ancestry is also 
reflected in the following names which obtained there: Bradley, 
Brown, Cross, Chapman, Crocker, Elmore, Ludington, Mabbett, 
Page, Payne, Prentiss, Sanderson, Upham, Van Dyke, Van Vechten, 
and many others. 

The change of street names on the East Side includes the follow- 
ing: Wisconsin Street now called Wisconsin Avenue, East Water 
now North Water, River Street now Edison Avenue, Johnson now 
designated East Highland Avenue, Biddle now East Kilbourn, 
Oneida now East Wells, and Division now Juneau Avenue. 
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THE DAY CAME, however, when Yankee Hill had reached the 
peak of its solidarity and prestige and decline began to assert itself. 
Business reverses proved disastrous to some of the families, death 
caused a breakup of other families, the younger element sought 
homes in newer residential sections, and changes began to occur. 
The result was that here and there a fine residence was turned 
into a rooming or boarding house in order to support its owners; 
apartment houses sprang up at right and left. 

Gradually, too, there were those of the German-American and 
Irish-American element who had become prosperous and acquired 
some of the Yankee homes or built new ones. Consequently the 
hill assumed a cosmopolitan character. That is the exact status 
today. Yankee Hill, as such, is a thing of the past. 

The Yankee was liberal and fair-minded. When the Know 
Nothing movement which had its inception in New York in the 
early fifties swept like a wild fire over the country, it left the Mil- 
waukee Yankee undisturbed. The movement had for its purpose 
the preservation of America for Americans. It was a secret organi- 
zation which opposed all foreign born. The street slogan of the 
day was “Damn the Dutch” and “To Hell with the Irish.” 

In Milwaukee the immigrants were regarded as law abiding, 
industrious, and thrifty. They had come here to establish homes 
for themselves and families and were in nowise concerned in con- 
trolling the government. Thus the native born respected the 
foreign born and considered him a valuable acquisition to the 
community. It was proverbial in those days that the German im- 
migrant preferred to work for a Yankee rather than for a German. 

By way of a summary and conclusion it should be said that the 
men who constituted Yankee Hill laid the foundation for our 
local government and manifested enterprise and constructive ability 
in giving momentum and stability to our civic, economic, and social 
life. They were hardfisted and hardheaded men, energetic and 
progressive, and well able to meet the problems of a pioneer day. 
The sturdy character they manifested has proved an asset to the 
succeeding generations. Milwaukee owes much to the founders 
who resided on Yankee Hill. 











Bloomfield and Laxey Methodism 
By OscAaR HALLAM 
Introductory Note 


N THE summer of 1944 JuDGE OscAR HALLAM of St. Paul, 
| for a decade a member of the State Supreme Court of Minne- 
sota, presented to the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF WISs- 
CONSIN, in person, a manuscript entitled Bloomfield and Number 
Five, the former the name of his rural church and the latter the 
name of his school. This volume of 350-typewritten pages narrates 
“ stories of real life,” in the 1870's, in a Wisconsin farm community. 
The author’s parents emigrated from England in 1848. One of 
eight children, he was born in 1865, several miles west of Dodge- 
ville, Linden. township, Iowa County, in the lead region of south- 
western Wisconsin. A log house was the family home for twenty 
years. The Hallams were prosperous farmers, and a “ good frame 
colonial” structure took its place. 

Judge Hallam’s purpose in writing this story was “to give a 
picture of some people and some institutions representative of a 
real community of substantial, forward-looking and law-abiding 
people ‘in the 70’s’....Those selected are intended to show a 
cross section of the people of that community.” 

It was not possible to publish this lengthy manuscript at the 
time it was accepted, so Mr. Hallam was asked whether he would 
agree to rework his rural church sketches for later inclusion in this 
Magazine, to which he kindly acquiesced. Rewriting was begun 
in the fall of 1944, and, about a year later, before Judge Hallam 
submitted his story, his death was reported. 

In order to make this good church history available to the readers, 
the original manuscript was edited and annotated to clarify the 
text. The changes made were few. 

The essence of the sketch is the delicious, joyful memory of a 
young country boy, a teen-ager, told with the unrestraint of youth; 
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the nostalgic comments of an aged judge, who revered God, add 
contrasting richness. His thoughtful commentary on the disappear- 
ance of the “country church,” described by the Judge as “such a 
living thing,” will recommend it to more than one reader. 


THE EDITORS 


BLOOMFIELD AND LAXEY churches form a part of the history of 
the country that should be known. Bloomfield was Methodist; 
Laxey was Primitive.’ 

Bloomfield Church which belonged to the circuit made up of 
Dodgeville, Survey, Simpson Chapel, and Wesley Chapel, was the 
Hallam church. It was founded in the fifties or earlier. In the 
early seventies, I remember the “Old Church” as a stable, and the 
“New Church” as a substantial frame structure which had seen 
some years of setvice. My father claimed to have been one of the 
“architects” who contributed ideas which took form in its con- 
struction. He always said the circle over the front door was his 
idea, that he had seen such a bit of architecture when on the way 
to Milwaukee with a load of wheat. 

The church was substantial but plain. There were no carpets 
on the floor, no cushions on the wooden seats, no lead glass or 
colored windows, no gorgeous lines of light. The pulpit was plain 
and carpenter made. Those who came to church wore the best 
they had to wear. The men always wore white shirts and paper 
or celluloid collars. They did not smoke or laugh or talk in church. 
They were reverential. They were showing their respect and rever- 


1 Judge Hallam writes, ““My parents were fundamentalists. With them every word of 
the Bible was inspired. They accepted it historically and religiously. Some years ago I 
had a letter from one of my brothers in much distress of mind and in the letter he said 
he wished he could rest in the abundant faith of our parents. I believe I am much nearer 
to that faith than once I was.” 

He further states that in their community “there was a definite cleavage between 
Methodistic groups. There were Methodist Episcopalians and Primitive Methodists, com- 
monly known as Methodists and Primitives....The Primitives were classed as mnon- 
conformists. ...I have never learned with much certainty as to the things to which they did 
not conform, nor as to the things to which they claimed to be Primitive. ... Their activities 
were the same [as the Methodists’], and you couvld never tell from attendance at church 
which denomination you had.”’ 
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ence for the God of their fathers in whose house they sat and for 
the clergyman who was the missionary of their God. 

There were “two sides” to the interior with a perfectly solid 
and permanent partition between them. One side was the “ men’s 
side,” the other the “ women’s side” and the men and boys relig- 
iously seated themselves on their own side, as did the women and 
girls on their side. I remember only one case of deviation. That 
was when on one Sunday some strangers came to church and two 
men and two women seated themselves all on the women’s side. 
The occasion was one for much comment for some time afterward. 
There were two stoves, one on the men’s side and one on the 
women’s side, each at the back and just off the aisles which ran 
along each side of the church. 

In the center of the church there was a heavy iron chandelier 
with four large arms and four oil lamps, all of which seemed quite 
large and pretentious to me. After more than seventy years, the 
chandelier still hung firm and unchanged except that the lamps 
were all gone. The reed organ that was never new in my time 
was still there. Lizzie used to play that same organ before her 
marriage in 1872.” You could still thrum on it, and if you pedaled 
properly, I know you could finger the tune “Jesus Lover of My 
Soul.” I did it myself in 1942. In fact it did not then seem much 
different from what it was when Bill and Willie took out the mouse 
which had made its home therein. I do not think it has been tuned 
since or at all. Perhaps it was better when Lizzie played it. Per- 
haps it was better at the time of the elopement, that Sunday after- 
noon in summer time of the last organist, whom I remember 
playing the organ for Sunday school. I remember her quiet exit 
after the doxology and before the benediction, and when the 
congregation leisurely reached the door, the organist had visibly 
eloped with Billy, a young man who was persona non grata at het 
home fireside. That was the only elopement I ever saw. 


2 Many of the persons named are identified by first name only. In the forward to 
Judge Hallam’s volume he says that sometimes the names are real and sometimes not, but he 
continues, ““ The characters are always real.’’ He believes biographical material and persons’ 
names are not important to his recital. ‘I have avoided fiction....I have tried to present 
people,” he comments, 
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But to return to Bloomfield Church of the seventies: sometimes 
we had a choir, but this was quite a part-time affair, and not at 
all indispensable. When no organist was present, the minister 
would sometimes line out the tunes, two lines at a time, and the 
congregation would thereupon sing two lines at a time. But this 
practice was unnecessary when hymnbooks were adequate in 
number as they generally were in the seventies. But even with 
hymnbooks, if there was no organist, it was necessary for someone 
to “ pitch the tunes.” My father often “ pitched” and he did very 
well, as in fact he did at anything he tried, but in fairness to 
neighbor John East, I must say I think John was a little the best 
tune pitcher in the church. John had a good ear and a good voice. 
He sang “air”; nowadays, we would say he was a good precentor 
and had a good baritone voice. He had a voice which might have 
been cultivated into a living, but John was content to be a farmer 
and to pitch tunes on Sunday in church. Both my father and John 
had their favorite hymns. If it was to be “Sweet Bye and Bye” or 
“Joy to the World the Lord Is Come,” it is safe to say my father 
would pitch. If it was to be “ Jesus Lover of My Soul” or “Sweet 
Hour of Prayer,” it is as safe to say that Brother John East would 
pitch. 

We had one roundin’ preacher who pitqhed the tunes himself, 
but he was quite unconventional. There are others whom I have 
not mentioned who pitched very badly. 

Bloomfield Church had three sessions every Sunday in the year. 
There was no summer vacation. There was preaching in the morn- 
ing, preaching in the evening, and Sunday school in the afternoon. 
The system was this. In Dodgeville was a roundin’ circuit preacher. 
He preached always once, sometimes twice a Sunday, at the Dodge- 
ville Church, and so distributed himself among four country 
churches that he preached once in two weeks at Bloomfield, once 
in two weeks at Survey, once a month at Simpson Chapel, once a 
month at Wesley Chapel. There were accordingly two sessions 
out of four that must be otherwise cared for. These were taken 
care of without much trouble. There were plenty of “local 
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preachers” who liked to fill in for these occasions. Several of them 
were farmers. I remember one stonemason, one storekeeper, one 
county clerk, one superannuated preacher as retired Methodist 
preachers were called. By and large the local preachers did pretty 
well. They were all very devout. 

I recall another practice in which we participated sometimes 
that was quite local as far as I have observed. There were two 
long prayers at every church service, one before and one after the 
sermon, and it was common practice for even the roundin’ preacher 
to call on one of the brothers in the congregation to lead in prayer 
during the second prayer. One roundin’ preacher was criticised 
severely for this. I heard the complaint made that he was “too 
lazy to pray.” The idea was that he was paid for his work and it 
seemed as though he should not shift even devotion on to another. 
It was the invariable practice that every member of the church 
should turn and kneel in prayer. Those not members were not 
expected to kneel. It would excite comment if they did. 


MONEY RAISING at Bloomfield Church was normally a quiet 
affair. Sixty dollars a year was expected from Bloomfield to go 
toward the salary of the roundin’ preacher. Four dollars a quarter 
was the top figure for any one family, and few there were who 
paid that much. The expenses were small. Wood was contributed 
by some of those who lived on wooded farms, and most Bloomfield 
farmers did. Kerosene was an item of expense but a small one. 
The hymnbooks had perpetual existence. If the church. needed 
paint, then some paint was bought, and the members brought 
brushes and applied it. Interior decoration was not necessary. One 
chimney blew over once, but the members rebuilt it. The organ 
kept up pretty well with the singing which it accompanied. There 
were no Sunday collections. The members preferred to pay 
quarterly, if at all. 

Once there was an entertainment which was made up of music 
and recitations. I spoke the piece of “ Welcome.” I remember it 
started “Welcome friends, Welcome strangers, Welcome all.” I 
could give you more of the filling in between if I would, but it is 
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sufficient to say that it was equally sententious. Lou and Eddie 
dialogued “Mrs. Cawdle’s Curtain Lecture.” There were other 
pieces a plenty, and the whole thing was pronounced from a liter- 
aty standpoint a grand success. But what I am leading up to is 
that at a proper place on the program Ruey spoke a piece entitled 
“Taking up the Collection,” and his piece appropriately closed 
with the words “ And now we'll take up the collection.” Hats were 
thereupon promptly passed, and the very satisfactory sum of $3.06 
was realized. Those who as a matter of policy had voted for a 
collection instead of a gate charge were highly pleased. 

Once it was necessary to put on a Sunday drive at the church. 
I do not remember the cause. The church had been built so it was 
not a building campaign. The church had no debt so there was no 
mortgage to burn. No such drive was ever necessary to raise money 
for current expenses. By a process of elimination it may have been 
to raise money to buy the organ for the organ was once bought. 
Organs cost $250, and Bloomfield never bought anything on the 
“dollar down, dollar a month” plan. No one in Bloomfield ever 
did that. 

The affair was well planned. Roundin’ Preacher Wright was 
invited. This was generally made known. He was said to be an 
ace as money raiser. The whole neighborhood was made aware of 
his coming, but nothing was said about money raising. A good 
congregation was present. After proper presentation, the taking 
of subscriptions was announced. Mr. Prettyman led off with $8.00, 
payable $2.00 a quarter. There was some frowning among the 
congregation. 

“Prettyman is a skinner,” whispered one. 


“He is trying to force the rest of us up to big figures,” 
whispered another. 


Mr. Woodcock made a proper subscription. 


“How do you spell you name, Mr. Woodcock?” said the 
preacher. 


Mr. Woodcock was not a good speller. “Some spell it one 
way, some spell it another,” falteringly said he, and not being 
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himself satisfied with that, turning to son John he said, “Spell 
it John.” 

Uncle John also made a proper subscription, and later as the 
preacher waxed in magnetism and pointed his finger at Uncle 
John’s five spinster daughters, Uncle John—in a burst of liberal 
enthusiasm—-said, “Give what you like girls, I feel quite wealthy.” 
The girls did not subscribe. Perhaps they were uncertain as to 
how wealthy Uncle John might feel after he went home and was 
beyond the spell of the preacher’s eloquence. Perhaps they realized 
better than he the fact that he had really given all that he should 
or perhaps they were just “struck dumb.” 

I know that the financial goal of that occasion must have been 
reached for I know that Bloomfield never failed. It was just as 
sure footed in financial matters as it was in fundamentalism. 

Bloomfield Church as a building was still there in 1942 but had 
lost its identity as a church.* Its congregation was gone. Its 
membership was gone. It was a church abandoned. It is hallowed 
ground but only for what it once was and because of the church- 
yard about it. Laxey preceded it by years in the process of decay, 
but Bloomfield was definitely going the same route. Only Dodge- 
ville and Simpson Chapel survived. Survey, once a prosperous 
church, had been abandoned, and its church edifice had been moved 
and was used as a farmer’s garage. Wesley Chapel lost what it 
had but it had little to lose. 

Bloomfield Church has been closed for many a year. During all 
these years the doors remained unlocked. There was evidence of 
deterioration and decay but, strange as it may seem, there was 
an entire absence of evidence of vandalism. The raised platform 
and the pulpit remained. On the pulpit still lay the great beauti- 
ful Bible, awaiting some “next” service as it rested from Sunday 
to Sunday during all the years, and I feel sure that it was the 
original Bible that was there when the church was opened. Scores 
of old hymnbooks still rested in the “library”—a cupboard on a 
seat in the corner, off from the pulpit. 


* The Bloomfield Church was razed in 1943 preceding the demolition of the Laxey 
Church in the same year. Madison Wisconsin State Journal, Dec. 15, 1943. 
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On the flyleaf of one hymnbook, which might not be the oldest 
at that, was written “Bennett's Sunday School 1855.” Whether 
it was called Bennett’s Sunday school from Uncle William, who 
lived in the large stone house a quarter of a mile away, or from 
Uncle John, who lived down the road half a mile away, is not 
clear. Perhaps it was so named from both. This old hymnbook 
rested there for nearly ninety years with the church doors open 
most of the time. In fact it must have been in place from the 
days of the “Old Church.” Surely the House of God had not 
been profaned in Bloomfield. 

Those who were once members of Bloomfield Church still talked 
of “getting together” and “doing something about it,” that is, 
about the books and loose belongings still in the church, but 
in the brief span of ten years—more or less—nothing was done. 


AROUND THE CORNER and about a mile down the lane from 
Bloomfield was the Primitive Methodist Laxey Church. It was a 
stone building set in among the trees. Though it must have been 
built before the Civil War, it never seemed anything but old to 
me. There was a Primitive Church at Dodgeville with a roundin’ 
preacher, and he made Laxey once in two weeks, just as the 
Methodist preacher made Bloomfield. There was also a similar 
group of local preachers, and the two long prayers with the 
participation of brethren. 

To Laxey all the Manx belonged. In fact the church was named 
from Laxey in the Isle of Man, from which little mining town the 
Manx neighbors of Bloomfield emigrated. The Manx were not 
the whole church but they were all there. Without the Hudgens, 
the Callows, the Kellys, the Cowleys, the Kewleys, the Skillicorns, 
and the Vivians, Laxey would have been much circumscribed. 

There were Cornish also. There was Phil Allen, Sr., a Cornish- 
man from far away Point (Mineral Point, seven miles). There 
were Jewells and Jolliffes. There was “ William Harris, down the 
bottom,” an appellation to distinguish him from “Chicken Wil- 
liam,” who was known for his Black Spanish, Golden Pelands, Leg- 
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horns, and other well-known varieties, and from “William Harris, 
the blacksmith” whose shop was right at the gates of the village. 
There were Christopher and Grace. And there were some who 
had drifted away from Bloomfield. 

It saddens me to think that Laxey Church has passed away. It 
was such a living thing. Its people loved their church and its 
Sunday school. They were a good influence. As I passed there 
and saw the windowless windows and unkempt churchyard, it 
seemed sadder than the tale of the “Deserted Village.” Before 
it passed out, Laxey ceased to be Primitive and became Congre- 
gational, but the transition was neither useful nor logical. If 
Laxey could not survive as a Primitive church, it did not seem 
possible to survive at all. 

As I approached, I saw that the old grove, where Laxey picnics 
had been held, was gone. It had simply become another field, 
more productive of wealth than the old grove. Who could expect 
Nick, the farmer owner, to keep an unproductive grove from year 
to year for use on one picnic day; and whoever heard of a church, 
whether supported by farmers, neighbors, or otherwise, taking 
Over a grove, just to give a Sunday school group a chance to 
picnic once a year? Such things are not done, and groves die out 
anyway. But sad it is that Laxey picnic has gone out. Perhaps 
there has been economic gain, but a splendid community institu- 
tion is no more. The speaking, the singing, the games, the social 
contacts, the things which did so much to make a free people have 
passed on. 

I turned from the grove that was, to Laxey Church. The memo- 
rable little stone church was there but it had neither doors nor 
windows, and as I entered through the doorless doorway a pigeon 
flew out through one of the paneless windows. I had rudely dis- 
turbed the quietude of its nesting place. At the same time a 
rabbit, frightened by my intrusion, leaped from behind a tuft of 
grass that had grown up beside the wall. The floor was mostly 
gone. The platform was still there, but no pulpit, furnishings, 
benches, or pews. The plaster was falling from the ceiling. 
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The churchyard which had been beautifully wooded was unkept 
and devoid of trees. About were beautiful stones with the names 
of many by whose efforts Laxey had been built and maintained. 
Perhaps that points to the reason for Laxey’s decay. The Cowleys, 
the Kewleys, the Kellys, the Stevens’, the Harris’, from down the 
bottom were there, but only in their silent rest.* 

What has happened? The men and women who built Laxey, 
Bloomfield, Survey, and Wesley Chapel, and who sustained those 
churches during their useful years, are gone. But there are other 
generations and other people in the country round. Where are 
they, and what do they do? Do they church elsewhere or do 
they not church at all? I would not want to say that they are 
mere pagan. Perhaps they go elsewhere. If a mile away, they 
might go to a neighboring town quicker than they could have 
traveled that mile to their country church in the old days. They 
may really attend the “Church of the Air.” They may not be 
so fundamentalist; they may not be so devout; they may not go 
to Sunday school or prayer meeting or class meeting to the same 
extent. They may be less orthodox. They may be different. They 
may play instead of worship. But I am not at all prepared to 
say that in their hearts they are more atheistic or irreligious. Never- 
theless I loved that old church life, and it is gone. 


ALL OF THE children in the Bloomfield area went to Sunday 
school on Sunday afternoon to learn. All of the men of the 
church went to teach. Two of the neighbors alternated as teachers 
of my childhood class. I remember one of them well. With the 
Bible before him, he could ask such questions as “ What did Peter 
tell him?” or “How many wise men were there?” or “ From 
what direction did they come?” And if he kept the Bible be- 
fore him, he could answer correctly all of the questions that he 
asked. But when the Christian Advocate published and distributed 
a one-page leaflet called the “Berean Leaf” for use in Sunday 


*The Wisconsin State Journal, ibid., carries an item on the recent razing of Laxey 
Church. The front wall of the building, including the finely arched doorway, was left 
standing as a memorial to the founders, none of whom remain at Linden. The hymnbooks 
used by the congregation were given to the Linden Primitive Methodist Church. 
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school classes, he was bothered. He finally confessed, “I do not 
understond them, and I cannot teach what I do not understond,” 
and into the discard went the “Berean Leaf.” We did get some- 
thing worthwhile, however, out of the Bloomfield Sunday school. 
On the whole there was an atmosphere of reverence and devotion, 
Perhaps it was not important from a religious point of view 
whether we knew that David slew Goliath or that Gideon slew 
the Midianites, or whether Ahab reigned badly, or Jehoshaphat 
reigned well, and it is not probable that the small boys of Bloom- 
field acquired any analytical knowledge of the Bible. Some of 
them, when asked, “What did Peter tell him?” (the answer 
being “Silver and gold I have none, but what I have I give 
unto thee”) might answer as did Bert, “Silver and Gold,” and 
simply bog down at that point. But those little boys did get some 
intuitive ideas of biblical precepts. They did imbibe something 
of the teachings of the Master, did get inspiration from the Gospel 
hymns, and did derive something from the words of the teachers. 
We were taught to “learn verses.” We did learn and retain in 
memory many of the choicest passages of Scripture. We con- 
sidered the little cards we received with pictures of blackberries 
or birds, with the words “Reward of Merit” printed in the 
lower corner, as ample reward for our efforts, but we received 
something more than cards. All in all, Bloomfield Sunday school 
was worthwhile. It was a builder of religion and an inspiration 
to religious thought and action. Bloomfield Sunday school passed 
away with the passing of Bloomfield Church of which it was a part. 

I am wondering whether in the longer distances to the village 
or city church, we have not lost something, whether the long 
range Sunday school is as intimate a part of the child’s spiritual 
life as was the nearer-walking-distance Sunday school at Bloom- 
field in the seventies. 


THE THREE great events of the summer season were Bloomfield 
picnic, Laxey picnic, and the Fourth of July. Our picnic was 
Bloomfield picnic. Frankly, we knew that Bloomfield picnic was 
second best, but we admitted nothing of the kind. Things started 
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at Bloomfield with a picnic meeting at the church on an evening 
in June. I never missed one. At that meeting decision was made 
as to the date. It must, of course, be in June. It was always on a 
Thursday, but which Thursday was something that must be deter- 
mined. The grove had to be selected. Always it was somewhere 
on Nicholas Thomas’ farm. Then the question was who would 
bring a barrel of water for the lemonade. After full discussion, 
Nicholas being the nearest, would always agree, “I guess I can 
bring a barrel of water, I guess.” Ice was necessary, and no one 
in Bloomfield had any in June, not even “dry ice.” Boynton’s 
Livery Stable in Point seemed to be the best market. Deterioration 
of ice in June was rapid. We did not want it on hand until late 
the night before, and someone who had a fast team and light 
spring wagon must be chosen to bring the cake of ice. We made 
the best selection we could. 

Then the ice cream must be made and it must be frozen. Freez- 
ing was a churning process that took more than an hour. The 
whole process of making and freezing took much more time than 
that. Then decision must be made as to where the ice cream 
was to be frozen. It could not, of course, be made at the picnic, 
but must be made at some home near-by the night before, and 
that must all be arranged. The place selected must be near the 
picnic grounds, for a long haul for ice cream must be avoided. 
The ice must be brought out and kept in the coldest place possible, 
well covered until the next morning. 

Skillicorn’s was generally considered the best place; Will was 
a Primitive but Annie was a Methodist. They coordinated well. 
Sunrise in the morning of the picnic day, never later, was con- 
sidered a proper hour for a few neighbors to meet and make and 
churn, and then breakfast on the hospitality of the Skillicorns. 
The ice-cream making was a sort of a lark, the beginning of a 
perfect day. Selection of the participants had to be made, and 
those selected felt honored to be chosen to go. 

No one in Bloomfield had an ice-cream freezer, and decision 
must be made as to where the freezer was to be obtained. That 
was quite a problem, because owners of ice-cream freezers were 
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usually in the business of making and selling ice cream, and June 
was their harvesttime. Some Methodist in some town, however, 
could usually solve the problem in consideration of a dish of 
ice-cream, a glass of lemonade, and a social dinner as a picnic 
guest of some congenial member of the church. 

This was not all. Care must be taken to have ice for the lem- 
onade. Lemons must be bought and plenty of brown sugar pro- 
vided—granulated sugar was not much used. Then candy and 
nuts must be provided, for two reasons, first, these were articles 
of commerce to be sold for profit, and second, stick candy must 
be provided for the little children. The system was that every 
child under a certain age was entitled to receive five sticks of stick 
candy free, and, pursuant to that system, at proper announcement, 
we lined up as directed and passed the table at which John East 
or John Brent doled out the five sticks to each. I never felt any 
sense of humility in accepting that dole. 

Who would build the stands for commercial selling was also 
considered. One of the purposes of the picnic was gain. It was 
expected that candy, nuts, ice cream, and lemonade would be 
sold for gain. Most of the selling price was profit. The material 
cost was small. The labor cost was none. The service was con- 
sidered honorable service that should be performed without hope 
of financial return. The selection of salesmen and sales ladies 
was, therefore, considered the bestowal of an honor. 

And there was discussion on who would “take a table” for it 
was necessary that enough people would “take tables” to serve 
the wants of all who might attend. “Taking a table” therefore, 
meant not merely taking an article of furniture, but taking and 
supplying all necessary viands for the tables, for the benefit of all 
who might want to eat and all did want to eat, for the dinner 
was without price and open to all—it was not a basket picnic. 

What family would have the honor of having the roundin’ 
preacher at its family table? That, too, was settled. 

There was always argument as to whether we did not supply 
too much at the tables, whether we should have frosted cakes, 
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whether so much was given to the guests for nothing that they 
would not liberally buy at the stand, but after the argument was 
over, the same liberal course was followed, and everyone present 
was supplied without limit. I remember well one boy who quietly, 
but still boastfully, told me after dinner that he had “et two 
dinners.” I never knew of a picnic at Bloomfield where the supply 
of food failed. 

Then there was the “begging for the picnic” that must be 
arranged, and the canvas of the neighborhood must be complete. 
Girls must do that, but they must be selected and organized well. 
It was considered best to have two girls for Number Four school 
district and another two for Number Five. The gifts were always 
very publicly proclaimed. The largest gift was $1.00. The small- 
est 5 cents. Just a few well-to-do farmers would give a dollar. 
Martin, a hired man, on one occasion gave that amount. That was 
loudly proclaimed. He was not even a member of the church. 
He had recently come from Cornwall, but it was explained that 
he often went to Sunday school and that his brother, whose wife 
owned a farm, was a member of the church. 

Then there was Jack who ran down the road after the receding 
gitls who always walked in their rounds and made it known that 
he wanted to give 5 cents which he did, but he was much dis- 
turbed in mind to learn that the two girls, Lou and Lu, were 
Bloomfield girls, whereas he has supposed he was to give to Laxey. 
But the girls by that time had Jack’s money. They kept it, Jack 
finally acquiesced, and the girls receded farther down the road, 
very happy at his discomfiture. 

At the picnic the roundin’ preacher and his wife and all of 
the family available were always there. They received ice cream 
and lemonade free. The preacher would always offer prayer and 
would usually speak, never very solemnly. There would always 
be music. Once the Mineral Point band was there. What a thrill 
it was to have the band come into the grove playing, under the 
leadership of Sam Jenkins, the hardware man, with his young son, 
Jack, as kettledrummer. How we admired that boy with his cap 
and uniform and kettledrum! 
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Sometimes a local choir was trained for the occasion. There 
were many heartaches among those who could sing but were “ left 
out.” They had to practice much for there seldom was a regular 
church choir good enough or well enough organized in the summer- 
time or at any time for that matter. On one occasion the organist, 
self-constituting herself a dictator, dissatisfied with the progress 
of the choir, discovered in the crowd at the picnic Solomon and 
his wife from Point. They thereupon disbanded the whole choir, 
and Solomon and Solomon’s wife and the organist soprano were 
constituted the choir. All three sang well, but the reaction among 
the local choristers was wrathful. 

Toward evening there were always thrills from drop the hand- 
kerchief, the needle’s eye, happy is the miller, and blindman’s 
buff. Most of these were “kissing games.” Dancing was bad, 
and was not tolerated, but “kissing games” were rulable. 

As a whole the occasion was a very enjoyable one. The “ gate” 
at the candy stand would be several dollars to the good. While 
the dinner was free, nothing else was, except lemonade for the 
dinner tables. I once felt very much the victim of discrimination 
when, after standing near the lemonade stand for some time with- 
out results, I saw a young lady from the village given a glass of 
lemonade because she was said to be “tired after driving so far.” 
If you waited until evening, however, you might get two glasses 
of lemonade for 5 cents. Trent, a very large man, told me the 
trick, boasting that he drank two glasses. , 

There was one trick that could be played. A 5-cent dish of 
ice cream was a little more than half the amount of a 10-cent dish. 
My playmate, Alfred, for reasons which I never quite understood 
once asked me to have an ice cream with him. I accepted but was 
saddened when he asked for 5-cent dishes. I was much cheered 
when we had finished, and he said that I “could” eat another. 
I certainly agreed that I could, and my friend ordered a second 
dish and generously “took the check” for both. He then re- 
vealed to me his purpose which was to secure in that way a larger 


aggregate. 
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One very alert red-headed boy, George, perhaps with some ad- 
vance information, on one occasion discovered a prolific patch of 
wild strawberries in a near-by clearing. After supplying his own 
demand, he almost broke up the picnic by revealing his find. 

I have told the history of a Bloomfield picnic from beginning 
to end. I have not exaggerated. I have tried to be accurate. 
Probably no one who has not followed through one of these at 
Bloomfield can realize the thrill of it all. Bloomfield picnic, its 
anticipation, the preparation, and the participation were among 
the happiest experiences of my life. I attended the picnic meet- 
ings. I went to town for some of the things to be obtained there. 
I helped in making the ice cream and lemonade. I lined up for 
stick candy. I ran errands at the tables. And I certainly ate 
thereat, getting there my only chance at free lemonade. Up to 
my last picnic, I was still too little to be appointed to “sell” at the 
commercial stand or join in the standardized games, but I enjoyed 
the privilege of seeing everything. Indeed, I was glad that the 
institution existed and that I was permitted even a humble part. 


We do not always realize how important small things are to a 
small child. 


IT MUST BE admitted now that the great social event of the season 
in that section of the town of Linden was Laxey picnic. I do not 
know why it surpassed Bloomfield, but it just did. Laxey picnic 
had become an institution. They had Nick Jewell’s perfect grove, 
just across the road from the church. They were well organized. 
Their “ beggars” raised more money. Ann Jane and Emma once 
raised $15.60. Lou and Lu raised not quite so much. Laxey’s stock 
in trade was large. Ice cream and lemonade were there in plenty, 
but never free or at cut rates. I learned those things from per- 
sonal inquiry. My picnic budget was not large, and I eked it out 
where I could. Once, toward evening, I asked Tommy whom | 
knew well, if ice cream was free yet. Tommy very sympathetically 
answered, “No,” but sympathetically added, “ My boy, if it was 
free, I would give you a great big dish so big” (indicating liberal- 
ly). His contingent liberality cheered me not at all. 
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Young Phil, a friendly grocer from Mineral Point, who carried 
a good stock of candy, nuts, and similar things, very graciously 
consigned his stock for the occasion and with equal graciousness 
took back what was not sold, so that altogether Laxey picnic 
afforded a good market at which to buy. There were the usual 
games. 

There was always music by the Linden Primitive Choir. They 
sang well. Entirely Cornish, they dealt with “H’s” in the ap- 
proved Cornish manner, but not always consistently. For example, 
I remember a couplet which was sung in this fashion: 


Then ‘aste oh ’aste to yonder bower, 
We'll ‘ail the Happy Hour. 


Laxey and Bloomfield picnics are gone. Nick Jewell’s grove is 
gone, and its place is “just another field.” Nicholas Thomas’ 
groves are all gone. No roundin’ preacher is there to come, the 
choirs no longer “ practice for the picnic,” no more does Nicholas 
bring a “barrel of water for the lemonade,” no more do the girls 
do the limelight job of begging, no more do the boys meet at 
Skillicorns at 5:00 A.M. to make ice cream. 

The time and labor spent in those things are saved, are they? 


Perhaps, but the infinite charm of life which those things brought 
is gone too. Who cares now whether it rains Thursday, who in 
Laxey cares whether Linden has a choir? Who in Bloomfield cares 
whether Point has a band? The games are forgotten. The thrill 
of life that came from those joyous occasions is gone forever. 


THE TEA MEETING was distinctly an institution of the Methodist 
and Primitive churches, of the early seventies. The Tea Meeting 
of the Methodist Church of Dodgeville, of our circuit, was not the 
only one but it was outstanding and in fact it easily led all 
the rest. It might be well to describe the Dodgeville Tea Meeting 
which the Methodists carried out, an activity with which our 
vicinity was acquainted. 

If you have attended a church dinner, you may conceive the 
idea that it bears some resemblance to a Tea Meeting. It does 
some, but not much. For one thing the Tea Meeting commenced 
earlier in the day and continued until later in the evening, but 
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that was only an incidental difference. The real difference was 
fundamental. A long time in advance church members with light 
sleighs and cutters scoured the town and the country for miles 
around begging chickens for the Tea Meeting. They required 
never less than 80 to 100 chickens, and in later years still more. 
If the farmer was short of chickens, the beggars would take $1.00 
or $2.00 in cash, if agreeable, and if possible would sell a ticket 
to the Tea Meeting. 

After the collection, the butchering and dressing of the chickens 
followed, and then their distribution among the city members and 
friends who made them into pies—real pies, not biscuit pies. This 
was not all. There were pasties to be provided. One good lady 
still remembers how a dozen girls made 400 pasties which sold 
for 25 cents each. She added, “'This was too hard on a few, rather 
a hard way to serve God.” Then there must be biscuits, saffron 
cake, frosted cakes, pies of all kinds, and tea and coffee in corre- 
sponding abundance. All cooking was over, and dinner ready to 
serve shortly after noon; the meal and the social time were from 


four o'clock until eight in the evening. The dinner cost 50 cents, 
but it was worth much more. 


After dinner there was a talk by the pastor. The choir would 
sing some carols and sacred songs to the music of the organ and 
maybe the flute. There were many parents who thought their 
children had talent for singing and speaking; they were sufficiently 
heard, but the attention was not good. There was, of course, no 
dancing, no card playing with cards of the type that were associated 
with any manner of game of chance. Authors was a licensed 
pastime but not in demand. The affair was usually held on New 
Year’s Day. In case of emergency any other near-by date would do. 

All of the eatables were contributed, and all of the service was 
volunteer service. The heat and power were furnished by wood 
stoves and ranges, and the wood was a subscription affair. There 
was no fuel oil, no gas or electric service. The oil in the lamps 
was the only item of expense and it would not be surprising if the 
Ladies Aid begged that. Receipts ran from $150 to $200, and you 
can see that that amount was clear gain. 
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Tea Meetings have passed away. This is not because Dodgeville 
Church has waned. It has not. It still flourishes. Perhaps its 
members found that the substantial financial results did not justify 
the magnificent amount of work and service that were freely given. 
Perhaps they found themselves able and willing to supply this 
fund from their own tills. It does not seem that the church has 
suffered financially. However that may be, it really seems that a 
splendid institution which brought much personal satisfaction and 
joy and results in valuable and pleasurable social contacts has 
passed away. Perhaps it is just one of the changes of a changing 
world which without much system or logical plan and by see-saw 
processes is after all making social progress. 

Bloomfield and Laxey church worship and their Sunday schools, 
as well as the social life centering about the annual Sunday school 
picnics and Tea Meetings, have passed. Nothing remains but the 
hallowed burial grounds which recall the pioneers who once wor- 
shipped at the sites where they now lie buried. Their influence 
is a part of our heritage. 
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Waukau’s First Hundred Years 


By FRED L. HOLMES 


community surrounded by rich farms, owned by persons en- 

gaged in dairying and diversified agriculture. Seventy-five 
years ago this section of Wisconsin vied with the La Crosse area 
in offering the most productive wheat lands in the State. Both 
sections developed important flour industries. Both have since 
turned to dairying. A backward look shows that a century has 
brought economic independence to the dwellers of both localities. 
Back in 1870 Waukau was a place of commercial importance, with 
a supporting population close to 1,000, with several industries, 
and a large number of professional men. It was the trading center 
for three townships. 

When Luther M. Parsons came to Waukau as the first settler, 
March 7, 1846, his family had long been on the immigrant trail. 
He was born in Massachusetts, migrated to Vermont, lived in 
Ohio, then at Fox Lake and Ripon, Wisconsin, before moving here. 

“T passed my childhood in Massachusetts,” Mr. Parsons would 
tell his old Waukau companions. “My boyhood I spent in Ver- 
mont, my manhood in Ohio, my dotage in Wisconsin.” 

The Parsons family was a branch of the Morton family of 
Vermont, which in the last century produced Levi Parsons Morton, 
the noted American and London financier, who served as vice 
president of the United States during the administration of Benja- 
min Harrison. 


T= END of her first century finds Waukau a prosperous 





FRED L. HOLMES, of Madison, late curator of the STATE HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY OF WISCONSIN, was the afternoon speaker, on July 27, at the 
centennial celebration of Waukau, the little Winnebago County village 
near which he was born. “ Memories flooded upon me like the sunshine 
as I drove down the streets of Waukau today,” said Mr. Holmes in his 
address and, as he was about to end his recollections, he collapsed and 
died. This somewhat condensed historical sketch, which may well have 
been the last effort of Wisconsin’s popular historian, is printed in his 
memory. 
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Events moved rapidly during those first few months of settle- 
ment. Parsons erected, first, a typical “Indiana Lincoln” home, 
12 by 12 feet, one-story high, with corner posts driven into the 
ground. How that shanty provided cooking and cared for the 
incoming settlers who stopped there that early summer is a good 
topic for your conjecture and mine. Most of the newcomers had 
to camp out under the oak trees, trees then and now common 
in this community. 

Parsons was nearing fifty years of age when he came here. He 
was older than most of those who followed. Really, his arrival 
was but a few days or weeks ahead of J. R. Hall; Uriah Hall, his 
brother; their cousins, E. D. Hall and J. M. Hall; James Deyo; 
John Johnson; Joseph Mallory; Richard, Thomas, and John G. 
Palfrey, and scores who hurried to preempt the fertile lands, 
These were the pathfinders. 

The sawmill, erected a few days after the coming of the far- 
seeing Luther M. Parsons, was soon busy turning hardwood trees 
into logs and lumber for building. The first houses were of log 
construction. As soon as the mills for sawing pine were built at 
Algoma and Oshkosh, the Parsons’ sawmill was superseded by 
these competitors. 

Then came the usual line of “firsts.” The first birth in Wauv- 
kau—a son—was in the family of John Johnson in June, 1846. 
The first religious service—in the summer or fall of 1846—was 
conducted by the Rev. Hiram McKee, a circuit-riding minister. 
Elliott and White opened the first store in 1847. Henry Bixby 
and Miss Mary Palfrey were the celebrants of the first marriage, 
in 1847. Samuel R. Manning was the first to die in the new 
community. Warren Leach opened the first tavern—the hotel of 
that day. The first school, a log building that stood back of the 
site of the present Methodist Church, was opened in the fall of 
1847. James Deyo built the first frame house. The first town 
election was held at the Parsons home, already a more pretentious 
residence than the first, on April 5, 1847. E. D. Hall was chosen 
chairman. For two years the settlers had to go or send someone 
to Ceresco, now a suburb of Ripon, for their mail. On July 1, 1848, 
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a post office was established at Waukau with William H. Elliott 
as first postmaster. The Parsons grist- and flourmills began oper- 
ation in 1848. Before then, grain was taken to Ceresco or Neenah 
to provide the first flour used in the Waukau community. 

Waukau Creek was a real factor in the early development of 
the town. There were at different times within the precincts four 
water-power privileges. These were occupied at various periods by 
a sawmill, a tannery, a chair factory, a woolen mill, a pump factory, 
and two flourmills. | 

Hopes for a rapid growth as a commercial center ran high. A 
plat of Waukau was laid out and recorded December 30, 1848. The 
village was never incorporated and has always remained politically 
a part of the town of Rushford. That portion of the town north of 
the river was until 1847 known as “Indian Lands.” Officially the 
village of Waukau and the State have the same natal year— 
1848.... 

In the early United States Census reports was found the evidence 
of how typically Yankee the Waukau community has been from 
the first....Over 82 percent of the founders of early Waukau were 
of New England-Yankee descent. There was only a scattering of 
representatives from foreign lands: England 8, Ireland 5, Ger- 
many 3, Canada 3, and one each from Wales, Scotland, Switzer- 
land, and Norway. 

The historian who said that New England-Yankees were a people 
of small trades could have had Waukau in mind. Every vocation 
was represented. Most of the craftsmen, when coming here, were 
over forty years of age. 

The establishment of Waukau as a post office gave impetus to 
village growth. Addresses of the people for miles around were 
changed from Ceresco to Waukau. All people living in the present 
towns of Rushford, Utica, and Nepeuskun received their mail here. 
Waukau became a trading center. That accounts in large part 
during the early settlement here for the attraction of so many who 


came to engage in different professions, trades, and crafts. Waukau 
was growing like a mushroom. 
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By 1870 Waukau had reached the height of its commercial 
importance. That year marked a turning point. After that the 
changes came rapidly. The census then showed five industries in 
operation, producing manufactured products valued at $56,310. 
The average factory worker was paid a dollar a day—a sum re- 
ferred to as a “ cartwheel.” For the same labor an employee would 
receive at least $5.00 a day. 

During the year 1870 W. S. Talbott, a wagon manufacturer, 
made six wagons to sell at $450 each; Peter Erickson, the shoe- 
maker, made 100 pairs of boots, worth $600, and 100 pairs of 
shoes, worth $250, and did $250 worth of repair work. Bean and 
Palfrey, whose flour- and gristmill was operated by water power, 
produced 5,500 barrels of flour; the flourmill of A. Wood and 
Company, known as the Empire Mill, higher up on Waukau Creek, 
manufactured 2,500 barrels. The two flourmills processed over 
61,500 bushels of wheat in a year. Waukau was an important 
wheat-growing center; its flourmills brought grain from all over 
Winnebago County and its products had a high reputation in the 
markets. Carload shipments also went to Milwaukee, the wheat 
center for shipments to France and Spain. In 1870 the two Waukau 
mills sold $40,000 worth of flour. The Omro Journal of 1874 
refers to Bean and Palfrey’s mill “as probably the largest mill in 
the county.” 

“Wheat is king and Wisconsin is the center of the empire,” 
newspapers boasted after 1861. Farther down Waukau Creek the 
woolen mill of Paris and Ellsworth was annually turning more 
than 4,000 pounds of local-grown wool into yarn worth $3,000. 

But before Waukau was thirty years old (1875), economic 
changes that were to alter the destiny of the community were al- 
ready evident. Pioneer conditions were being supplanted. Post 
offices were established in the surrounding towns, diverting trade. 
The average production of wheat declined from around thirty 
bushels to about twenty bushels an acre; chinch bugs had invaded 
the fields. So much timber had been cut that the water level was 
lowered and it was no longer possible to operate the flourmills the 
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full year round. The Waukau mills of Bean and Palfrey replaced 
its overshot waterwheel with turbine power in 1874, and thirty 
years later was compelled to install the first gasoline power mill 
in the immediate vicinity. Springs once common in the locality 
dried up. After 1877 the mills could scarcely operate at half ca- 
pacity, either summer or winter. 

On January 14, 1874, the Waukau correspondent of the Omro 
Journal wrote that R. G. Leach had purchased lumber to erect a 
butter factory. Whether it was built, I could find no record, but 
early the next summer a cheese factory was in operation under the 
supervision of a Mr. Squires, and took in 4,000 pounds of milk 
daily. The change from a milling to a dairying community was 
well underway. From that date on, Waukau shifted from wheat- 
growing to diversified farming. Instead of a view of golden wheat 
fields with men cradling grain in fall, farmers were out cultivating 
corn and vegetables. But the potato bug at first was as much a 
menace as the chinch bug. 

In 1875 an enthusiastic reporter for the Oshkosh Northwestern 
wrote: 


The vegetable crop surpassed anything in the history of the country. 
The exhibition of vegetables at the Northern State Fair held in Oshkosh 
in October was the theme of remark and wonderment by all who visited 
it. The crop of potatoes, that had been destroyed for several years 
previous by the potato bugs, came through without a scratch and with an 
enormous yield. Where, for several years before, potatoes sold for $1 
per bushel, the ruling price of the crop of 1875 was 30 cents. 


Waukau was not ten years old when an agitation was begun 
to take part in the building of a railroad from Ripon to Weyau- 
wega. The promoters wanted to tap the rich pinery region for 
shipping. The chief organizers of the company lived in Ripon 
and Omro. A law was passed in 1856 chartering the Ripon and 
Wolf River Railroad Company. A New York capitalist loaned 
$140,000 for the start. The Waukau depot with grain-car-loading 
facilities and family quarters was completed along with the roadbed. 

Grading and tieing were started in 1858. Track laying was com- 
menced in 1860. In the early part of the winter of that year, the 
iron was laid as far as Waukau, and on Sunday, the first of Jan- 
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uary, 1861, the last rail was spiked on the bank of the Fox River 
at Omro. 

But this little railroad was in financial difficulties already. Many 
of the laborers who had helped to build it found it advisable to 
take up cheap land and settle where they were. That accounts in 
part for the several families of Irish descent living in the Waukau 
vicinity. They had worked at building the line. So much calico 
was foisted on the unpaid workers that they derisively called the 
railroad instead of the Ripon and Wolf River Railroad, the “Calico 
Line.” The road finally was forced into bankruptcy and sold at a 
sheriff's auction in 1863 to the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Railroad Company. During the three years from 1860 to 1863 
little company freight or paying travel went over the tracks. But 
the villages made some use of the line without the stockholders’ 
consent. 

The ingenious people of Omro and Waukau converted the 
unused railroad during early Civil War times into a sort of a private 
mail route of their own. They were hungry for war news. Instead 
of the usual triweekly mail, a daily mail service was established, 
and newspapers printed in Chicago and Milwaukee in the morning 
and at noon were received here at night. Each evening groups 
would gather at the post office to await the mail. On arrival one 
man read the news aloud to the crowd. For this advantage, the 
people of both Waukau and Omro were largely indebted to 
Chauncey Bigelow the president of the road at Omro. During 
nearly two years, or until the regular trains were put on ‘the road, 
he operated 4 handcar mail service. Every night he passed through 
Waukau from Omro to Rush Lake Junction for the mail. He made 
the roundtrip in nearly the same time that the train is now allowed. 
Seward Cady, a former proprietor of the Omro Journal, was the 
engineer, conductor, and mail agent. There was considerable 
passenger travel, also, for those who were willing to help pump 
the machinery for the ride. 

That old white schoolhouse, which preceded the present brick 
structure, meant much to the older generations. Besides being used 
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for a school it was also a church and general gathering place. It was 
a two-story frame building, built in 1856. It possessed the first 
bell, which was rung to notify the people to come together when 
important news was received. It was Waukau’s third schoolhouse.’ 
When it was destroyed by fire on Monday, December 15, 1925, it 
had already been condemned by the State Department of Public 
Instruction. It would soon have been razed had fire not intervened. 

Good teachers measure community hopes. Poor instructors 
dampen the ardor of the most ambitious. Waukau schools have 
had teachers who in after life climbed up in the world of affairs. 
Their success inspired their pupils to strive and find the way to 
help others. There was William Felker, who became a noted 
Oshkosh and later Denver lawyer; Burton Hansen, afterwards 
general counsel for the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad; 
Fred Kraege, of Berlin, whose son is now mayor of Madison; Dr. 
Flora Shove, who was a practicing physician at Chicago when she 
died... . 

The old white schoolhouse was used in early days by several 
denominations for their Sunday services—Baptists, Presbyterians, 
and Methodists. The Baptists erected their first church in 1860 
followed by a larger one on Main Street in 1867. This was 
the building that was sold June 10, 1910, because of declin- 
ing membership and was torn down in 1914. The Methodists 
built their first church in 1866. This was the edifice destroyed by 
fire on Sunday morning, January 3, 1904. It was immediately 
rebuilt. The new cornerstone was laid June 18. The edifice was 
dedicated October 30. The rebuilding response was spontaneous. 
It is the only church in the community. The few Catholics who 
lived in the community had to go to Poygan at first, and in later 
years to Omro for their services. They still do.... 

Probably as a result of a gathering held Saturday, July 18, 1908, 
the present annual homecoming in Waukau took germ. O. A. 
Parks, the beloved teacher (1863-74), was visiting in this com- 
munity, and a school reunion of his pupils was arranged. It was 


7A fine picture of this schoolhouse may be found in the Omro Herald of July 27, 1912. 
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held on the lawn of the Watson Thrall farm. It proved such a 
success that annual meetings at the homes of the surviving class- 
mates of the Parks régime were agreed upon and were held for 
several years. Meantime in 1910 another old scholars’ organization 
was started to invite all Waukauites to annual homecomings. This 
movement became an event of historic significance. After a few 
years, deaths had so thinned the ranks of the Parks group that in 
1913 they decided to join with the Old Scholars—to found a 
homecoming organization. That homecoming idea spread to the 
State. Other communities copied it. This has been a worthy con- 
tribution by Waukau people to the social history of Wisconsin. 

Yes, Waukau has many reasons to be proud today. It is a place 
where good people have lived honorable lives. It is a village where 
the boys and girls who have gone forth from its schools and its 
farms have brought back credit and comfort to their parents and 
the larger public. And I am honored today, at your request, and 
as a son of Waukau, in having this opportunity to pay my tribute 
to the pioneers, and to help fix the place this community so well 
deserves in the annals of the State. 

I turn from the trend of my historical recordings to recognize 
the sons and daughters of the pioneers who are with us here. As 
Daniel Webster said when he faced the venerable Revolutionary 
War heroes at Bunker Hill in 1825, so I paraphrase and say to 
you today: “ You have come down to us from a former generation. 
Heaven has bounteously lengthened out your lives that you might 
be with us this day.” 

Behold how altered the scene from that of your childhood. The 
pioneers have departed. Many of the old landmarks are gone. Your 
own ranks are broken. War has called your sons and grandsons to 
win the greatest battle for democracy ever waged. Only now that 
peace abides do we realize how sinister and wicked were the designs 
of the enemy. Far distant be the day, we hope, when you shall be 
called away. But when that hour arrives, as it must to each and 
all of us, in the words of the immortal Hamlet, “ May angels sing 
thee to thy rest.” 
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For most of the data presented to this point in my address I 
have relied upon printed or written records. For the few remain- 
ing remarks, my own memory has been my principal guide. 

The Waukau of yesterday lived with the noble traditions of the 
great past. The celebrations on Decoration Day, now called Me- 
morial Day, and on the Fourth of July were community events. 
On Decoration Day after the graves were flower strewn, a program 
was held on the school grounds. The G.A.R. veterans, in their 
faded blue uniforms with gold buttons, sat in the front row. 
When I was young, Flora Starr, Fred and Mae Alger led the sing- 
ing. They could turn, in a twinkle, a sleepy audience into a voice 
of harmony. To listen to the singing of the “ Star Spangled Banner ” 
and “ Marching through Georgia” from that Waukau impromptu 
group, touched by the trained voices of their leaders, is comparable 
only to hearing the Welsh singers who live around Ring and 
Pickett. School children recited poems and read patriotic selections 
from the Memorial Day Annual issued by the State for use on 
such occasions. In the words of the Bible, “It was good to be 
there.” 

When the Fourth of July arrived, Waukau usually put on a 
rip-roaring celebration that no near-by villages could rival. Charles 
Stever performed the dangerous trick of firing the anvil’s thirteen 
volleys at sunrise—a boom for each of the original colonies. There 
was a 10 o'clock program. The Declaration of Independence was 
read by R. M. Lincoln, or some other citizen. An invited guest, 
usually an Oshkosh lawyer, gave an address. At noon there were 
family picnics under the shade of the maples on the Bean lawn. 

During the afternoon there were races and a ball game in which 
Waukau was pitted against a team from Berlin or Eureka. Eugene 
Gay pitched for Waukau, and the crowd went wild when he fanned 
the batters. Later in the afternoon most of the celebrants returned 
home to do the farm chores. All came back for the fireworks. 

There was an evening dance for the younger set in Woodman 
Hall, built in 1903. Here people of Irish descent were leaders. 
John Hannon and the Morrissey boys fiddled. My father, Michael 
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Holmes, was often the dance caller. All too soon the holiday was 
over. The next morning a tired people awoke to look forward to 
the heavy work of the farm harvest which was about to begin. 

In those days before the dawn of the century most homes pos- 
sessed an upright organ. Around it the young folk gathered 
winter evenings to sing, “ When You and I Were Young, Maggie,” 
“ After the Ball,” and “ Daisy Belle.” They popped corn and made 
molasses candy for refreshments. Nobody ever heard of a vamp, 
a “permanent,” a cafeteria, or a chain store. Gingham was 5 cents 
a yard. A girl’s waist had to be tapered and to be small enough 
to clasp easily with two hands. If residents had business in Oshkosh, 
they drove to Omro, stabled their horses, and took the interurban 
to and from the city. 

Every first of May, in my early Waukau school days, we picked 
wild flowers on the hills and in the valleys, and in early evening 
hung them in homemade baskets on the doorknobs for Mrs. 
Rufus Gaskell, Mrs. “Doc” Bagley, Mrs. Nelson Alger, Mrs. 
Helen Rolph-Cornish, Mrs. David Webster, and many of the grand- 
mothers of the time. I remember the school picnics in June at 
which time pupils were served all the lemonade they could drink. 
Then there were no bottles of pop, root beer, or “cokes.” Never- 
theless, those days are recalled with rare pleasure now. 

Memories flooded upon me like the sunshine as I drove down 
the streets of Waukau today. I remember how, before 1900, all 
the people would run to the road to see Charles D. Bowman of 
Omro (now deceased) drive by once or twice a week in the first 
automobile to come to this community. I remember with what 
delight we listened to the stories of wonderland told by Calvin E. 
Ellis after he and his wife returned from the World’s Fair at Chicago 
in 1893. I recall how people wept at the Waukau depot when 
relatives and friends were about to leave for a few days’ visit at 
Milwaukee or elsewhere. Short distances were really long in those 
days. 

On later visits I recall what pride I found in the introduction of 
electricity into many of the homes when the high power line was 
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extended from Ripon through Waukau to Omro in 1925 (the 
first service was rendered in June of that year) and in the building 
of the concrete highway through the village in 1932. 

And then today, in memory, I spoke on the streets to Thomas 
Palfrey, Anson Oakes, Joe Alger, James Diley, Bert Washburn, 
Ed Harris, Tim Hayes, Maurice Jou, and scores of other farm 
neighbors on their way to the blacksmith shop with plows to be 
sharpened or horses to be shod. I thought I heard the ring of the 
anvil once more. I fancied that I greeted again Mrs. Addison Hemp, 
Mrs. Fred Hotchkiss, Mrs. Christine Bunker, Mrs. Oscar Merrill, 
and other housewives of our village garbed in neat, well-starched, 
colored calico morning dresses as they climbed into their buggies 
or walked home after shopping at Rolph’s store. I visited the old 
white steepled Methodist Church and saw again as oiten at Christ- 
mas, the two evergreen trees in the pulpit; and I passed the site 
of the vanished Baptist Church of ornate architectural design and 
with pencil-pointed spire. And where are the old mills? Follow 
the creek bank and one will find the ruins where once they stood. 

Then I awoke to the relationship of time—trealizing that all 
these visions of mine were of the scene and the happenings of an 
era now full forty years in the past. And there came to me the 
thoughtful words of the revered Southern poet, Abram Ryan: 

A land without ruins is a land 
without memories; 

A land without memories is a 
land without history; 

Give me a land where the ruins 
are spread 

And the living tread light on 
the hearts of the dead; 

Give me a land that has legends 
and lays 


That tell of the memories of long 
vanished days. 











The Pine Lumberjacks in Wisconsin 


By RUTH STOVEKEN 


back as 1829 when logs were cut on the Menomonie River 

and rafted down the stream for the building of Fort Craw- 
ford.’ Early operations were carried on in western Wisconsin on 
the Black, Chippewa, and St. Croix rivers; in eastern Wisconsin on 
the Wolf, the Fox, the Menominee rivers, and the shore line of 
Green Bay. Operations were begun in the St. Croix region in 
1836-37. In 1841 the Mormons cut timber on the Black River 
for their temple at Nauvoo, Illinois, and the Chippewa area was 
opened in the fifties by John H. Knapp and his partners.” 

Wolf River logs were cut in 1835 and were used for govern- 
ment buildings at Neenah. The supply of this region brought about 
the development of its cities which manufactured and marketed 
the pine lumber. The site of Oconto had its first mill built in 1845, 
and so vast was the timber of the Menominee River area that log 
driving continued until 1911. 

Thus from these early beginnings grew Wisconsin’s great lumber 
industry, its forests depleted after some sixty to seventy-five years 
of timber cutting. There appeared, during this era, a distinctive 
type of frontier life. In the logging camps or pineries as cook, 
cookee (cook’s helper), cruiser, sawyer, swamper, scaler, loader, 
and teamster, or on the rivers as a “ river pig,” we find the lumber- 
jack, a colorful personality with his own characteristic mode of 
life and his individual methods of doing things. 


L= once a leading industry in Wisconsin, began as far 
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During the early days the lumberjack was likely to be of native 
stock, often from New England. Some Canadians also moved in. 
Later in the seventies and eighties the type changed, and there was 
a mixture of European emigrants, especially the Irish and Scandi- 
navian with some German. During the whole logging period 
there were French Canadians, descendants of the early voyageurs. 
Sometimes the settlers of near-by farms, as well as some from a 
distance, worked in the camps during the winter. The lumberjacks 
described the kind of men found in the camps in one of their songs: 


There are farmers, and sailors, likewise mechanics, 
too 


And all sorts of tradesmen found in a lumber crew.* 
No matter what his nationality, the jack, as a rule, was a vigorous 
man, a roughly clad, picturesque figure. Ragged scars were marks 
of bravery or brawls, and his massive chest and brawny arms 
attested to his strength. 

The lumberjack’s clothes were mostly made of wool. Big checked, 
brightly colored coarse woolen shirts were a favorite. Woolen pants 
often “snagged ”—that is cut off at the knee—were a part of the 
costume. Caps or stocking-caps, too, were of wool, and for warmth 
the jack wore a heavy mackinaw, sometimes brightly colored. 
Woolen socks and high or low boots completed the costume. For 
extra comfort a type of shoe known as “ shoepacks”” was sometimes 
worn. The packs, made large enough so that many pairs of woolen 
socks could be worn, were made of rawhide in the fashion of 
moccasins with no heels. Another variation of shoe was the calked 
boot. Calks were sharp spikes screwed in the soles of the boots 
to prevent slipping. These calked boots were an indispensable 
part of the river driver's equipment. 

Because the work of logging was varied, the lumberjacks were 
divided into classes and given names descriptive of their particular 
tasks. The cruiser was the first nian to work in the region to be 
logged. It was his duty to establish definitely the company’s bound- 
aty lines and to estimate the amount of lumber to be obtained from 
the area. With the aid of a compass, the cruiser paced off the 
boundaries of an acre of land. Then he looked at the tops, estimated 


*Franz Rickaby, Ballads and Songs of the Shanty-Boy (Cambridge, 1926), 73. 
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the exact size of each tree large enough for cutting, the amount 
of lumber obtainable from each, the number of trees, and arrived 
at the amount of lumber there was per acre. An experienced 
cruiser could tell at one glance the amount of lumber and seemed 
to set down the number of feet as if by magic. A foot unit of 
lumber was 12 by 12 inches, one inch thick. Sometimes the 
logging operator himself did the work of the cruiser and blazed 
the trees, marking the area to be logged. It is interesting to note 
that blazing the area was a step often omitted. “Tradition more 
than hints that this step was sometimes purposely omitted in order 
that the operator might not be too closely restricted to the ‘home 
quarter section, especially if adjoining lands belonged to the 
United States government.” ° 

After this work had been done, a woods foreman was selected 
who hired men and bought supplies. The crews hired after 1870 
usually contained from 50 to 200 men. The foreman saw that the 
“tote road” was cut to the site of the proposed camp, that the 
shanties were built for the men, and that the stables or hovels 
were built for the animals. 

The process of preparing the logs was taken care of by several 
men. The men who actually cut down the trees were known as 
choppers or sawyers (sawers). In the early days of logging the 
trees were merely cut down with an axe, but after the Civil War 
the task was begun with an axe and finished with a crosscut saw. 
A notch was first cut into the tree about eighteen inches above the 
ground on the side toward which it was to fall, and the saw was 
then applied to the opposite side. A skillful sawyer could always 
make the tree fall in a desired direction. After the tree was down 
the swampers trimmed off all the branches and also the top down 
to the part of the diameter of the trunk which measured about 
twelve inches.° The swampers also cut the owner’s mark on the 
side of the log. Then the scaler measured the tree and decided how 


it could be cut to best advantage. Following the scalet’s decision 
5 Joseph Schafer, Winnebago-Horicon Basin: A Type Study in Western History (Madison, 


1937), 286. 
* Raney, 210. 
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the sawyer then continued his work with the crosscut saw and cut 
the trunks “into various lengths usually varying between ten and 
sixteen feet.” * 

The logs were “snaked ”—dragged by means of a chain—a 
short distance, to the side of the logging road. The work was done 
by a skidder with his team. If it was difficult to get a chain around 
the logs, skidding tongs resembling ice tongs were used. Sometimes 
a log was too large to handle in this manner, and the “Go Devil,” 
a small sled, was used to haul the log to the road. Here the logs 
remained temporarily, and later were loaded on sleds for the final 
trip along the iced roads to the landing at the river. In the early 
years oxen were used, later replaced by horses, especially for the 
longer hauls. At the skidway one of the men stamped the logs with 
the owner’s mark by using a hammerlike implement having a raised 
design. With a sharp blow the worker set the mark three or four 
different times so that it could be seen easily on the river. The 
clear sharp ring of the hammer could be heard long distances on 
cold, winter mornings. 

The logging roads were made by the swamper. He cleared away 
all the underbrush, fallen logs, and stones, and then he roughly 
leveled the ground. To make the roads passable in all kinds of 
weather, small trees or saplings were laid across the trail and 
smoothed over with dirt. 

After the snow came, a rutter was used on the road to prepare 
a permanent track. An early rutter was sometimes merely an axe 
or a common mattock widened out and bent so that the digging 
blade would make a rounded groove. Sometimes two logs kept at 
the proper distance by cross beams were used. The square front 
end of these logs would make a groove.® The later rutter consisted 
of a sled with a long single runner which packed the snow evenly 
and made gradual easy curves where curves were necessary. Wings, 
a sort of snowplow, were attached to the runner to plow the deep 
snow from the paths where the teams pulling the loaded sleds 
must walk. 


7 Ibid. 
®Eau Claire Daily Telegram, Sept. 7, 1917. 
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In time a road of solid ice was built up by repeatedly sprinkling 
the ruts with water from a tank mounted on a sled. In early days 
this tank was filled by the use of pails, but barrels were used later 
to fill it. The water was obtained from a lake or river. A peculiar 
characteristic of these water-tank sleds was the runners which 
turned up at both ends. Since the heavy sleds could not be turned 
around, it was only necessary to unhitch the horses from one end 
and hitch them to the other when a reverse direction was desired. 

The first loads or test loads over the new road were small, but 
later in the season the loads became very heavy. Good teams 
usually hauled five to twenty tons, and loads were sometimes much 
heavier. Intense rivalry among the teamsters as to which one would 
haul the heaviest load of the year resulted in transporting tremen- 
dous loads. One prize load of sixty-two logs scaled 21,150 feet and 
weighed over fifty tons.® Such loads very often became dangerous, 
for if the unwieldy mass got beyond control on a grade, the utmost 
efforts of the team were often not enough to keep them from being 
overrun. Many times horses and driver were injured or crushed 
to death. . 

A unique kind of road was built in a Wolf River camp. Since no 
snow fell in the winter of 1884, getting the logs to the river became 
a problem. The difficulty was solved when someone built a tram- 
road consisting of round hardwood poles laid on the ground. Iron 
concave wheels were used to hold the trucks on the track. The 
logs were loaded on these trucks and hauled to the river.’° 

When the bank of the river was reached, the logs were carefully 
decked in railways; the first log upon the ice near the shore, the 
others along side ot it. In the spring breakup the logs could be 
quickly released and rolled into the river. 

During the logging season the lumberjacks lived in camp. The 
camp, usually located near a stream, always consisted of a cook 
shanty, bunkhouse, a stable, and a shed for shoeing horses. The 
low buildings were constructed of logs laid lengthwise. The bark 

* Robert Reynolds, “ Winter Logging in Wisconsin,’ Forestry and Irrigation, 10:20-29 


(January, 1904). 


*” William Alft, “‘ History of Logging on the Wolf River,’’ Collection 175, Oshkosh 
Museum, Oshkosh, Wisconsin, 
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was left on the logs, and the chinks were filled with moss. The 
later camps sometimes were covered with tarpaper. One or two 
windows in each building were about 2 by 2 feet. 

The bunkhouse or bunk shanty was the home of the men. A 
building of about 20 by 36 feet with one small window was con- 
sidered proper housing for forty or fifty jacks. Around the side 
of the room the bunks were built two-deck style. Two varieties 
of bunks were common in Wisconsin camps, the “ muzzle loader ” 
and the “ breech loader.”"* The muzzle loader was built lengthwise 
from the side to the center of the building. In going to bed the 
lumberjack crawled in headfirst on hands and knees. He crawled 
into the breech loader sideways because it was built parallel with 
the shanty wall. The bunk was complete when the lumberjack 
pulled loose a bale of hay and spread a blanket over it. In one 
corner of the shanty there were a wash bench, water pail, and also 
a grindstone used for sharpening axes. The only “chair” was the 
deacon seat, a bench of a wide board that projected from the lower 
tier of bunks. It was the lumberjack’s throne where he sat and 
smoked, told stories, or sang. The shanty was lighted with a 
kerosene lamp, and a stove in the center heated the room. After 
a day’s work the space above and beside the stove was festooned 
with wet socks, mittens, and other articles of apparel. The bunk- 
house had an odor all of its own, and an ever-present guest was 
the grey louse. 

The cook shanty was very often built end to end with the bunk- 
house, the roof extending over the space between. In this runway 
tools were stored. The cook shanty contained the cook and cookee’s 
bunks, the cookstove, and the long tables and benches used at meal 
time. The tables were made of rough pine boards, sometimes cov- 
ered with oilcloth. All utensils used at the meals were made of tin, 
with pint basins for cups. The pies and biscuits were baked in 
tin bakers, and other food in iron pots and pans. A horn was 
sounded by the cook to call the men to grub. If they were working 
too far from camp, the cookee took the dinners to them.!” 


11 Ibid. 
“Interview with William Smolander, Pembine, Wisconsin, April 9, 1939. 
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The quality and variety of the food depended upon the size of 
the camp, the larger camp having less monotonous meals. The 
jacks enjoyed the wild game shot in the woods. Salt pork made 
up a large part of the meat supply, but pork roasts, pork and beans, 
and other pork dishes were also provided. Many dried apples and 
prunes were eaten; some of the larger camps served canned fruits; 
and gingerbread made with black-strap molasses was a common 
food. Baking soda was used instead of baking powder; no eggs or 
milk were included. 

Bean hole beans were a camp delicacy still praised today. The 
beans were put in a big iron pot with a close fitting iron cover. A 
deep hole was dug in the ground, and hot stones were put in the 
bottom. The pot was then set on the hot stones, and coals were put 
on its lid. Then the bean pot was covered with earth, and after 
twenty-four hours or more the beans were served.'* 

Another dish for the jacks was the shoepack pie. It was made 
of vinegar, water, sugar, and cornstarch, and was very often on 
the table but it seems to have passed from existence today.’ 

The means of obtaining food and other supplies for the early 
camp was by carrying them in on the backs of the men or driven in 
by “tote teams” over rough roads. That is the origin of the name 
“tote roads.” They were also called corduroy roads because of the 
corduroy surface resulting from laying the saplings over the road. 
Before railroads were built, these supply roads led to navigable 
streams or traveled roads. Frozen streams were used as highways, 
and keelboats were also a means of transporting supplies.** When 
the railroads began to penetrate the pineries in the seventies, they 
brought in the supplies and hauled out the logs. 

In the evenings and on Sundays the men gathered in the bunk- 
house and told stories. No stories were so fascinating as those that 
centered around big Paul Bunyan and his Blue Ox, Babe. These 
stories were products of the camp where the men spent many weeks 


18 Ibid. 
14 [bid. 
% Raney, Wisconsin, 210-11. 
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together. The famous Paul, some say, was borne in Maine, cut 
his teeth on a peavie handle, and came to Wisconsin in his early 
manhood. Not only were his own feet prodigious, but those of 
his men were equally so. The winter he logged the Big Onion all 
of his men measured six and one-half feet sitting down. His 
greatest logging camp, it is said, was located in Wisconsin, forty 
miles from Rhinelander. It required half a day to walk around 
the immense cook shanty. His Blue Ox, Babe, was so big there was 
not enough room in Wisconsin for him to lie down to be shod, 
and he was too heavy to raise in a sling. He ate between-meal 
snacks composed of fifty bales of hay. Since he ate wire and all, 
six men were kept busy with long poles and hooks on the end of 
them to keep the wire out of Babe’s teeth. Paul had many troubles 
for strange creatures lived around his camp. The hodag and rumti- 
fusel were ugly animals, and the snow snakes frightened the young 
lumberjacks to death. 

Each year brought new stories of Paul Bunyan; the lumberjacks 
vied with one another concerning the wonders of Paul and his 
Blue Ox. These stories have lived on and remain as a remembrance 
of the lumberjacks, for “ They were building better than they knew, 
until lo, there stands to their ingenuity, their love of exaggeration, 
and the vastness of the once great American forest, an enduring 
memorial in these delightful yarns.” *® 

Songs, too, were a part of the lumberjack’s recreation. Many 
songs peculiar to the lumberjack were current in the camps. Franz 
Rickaby of Pomona College has collected songs from the men who 
worked in the woods of Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota dur- 
ing the height of the logging industry and in 1926 published them 
in Ballads and Songs of the Shanty-Boy. Some of these songs were 
written by W. N. Allen of Wausau, Wisconsin, who worked in 
the forests of Wisconsin as early as 1868. About 1870 he began 
composing his ballads and songs, which he himself sang in the 
camps.!7 


16 James J. McDonald, ‘‘ Paul Bunyan and the Blue Ox,” Wéisconsin Bluebook, 1931 
(Madison, 1931), passim. 


1 Rickaby, Introduction to Ballads, xxix—xxxi. 
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Some of the ballads contained twelve or more stanzas with a 
refrain of two lines. Tunes were appropriated from other songs, 
and some were mere adaptations of older songs. Such was “ Little 
Log Shanty on Rib Hill,” which was an adaptation of “ Little Old 
Log Cabin in the Lane.” “The Banks of the Little Eau Pleine” was 
patterned after “ The Lass of Dunmore.” ** Many of the songs did 
not fit the music, but the persons singing had to “juggle the no- 
tation in each measure so that the sum total takes care of the whole 
stanza.” *° These songs and ballads fit the description of the camp 
fiddler given by Otto Pindlisbachen of Rice Lake, Wisconsin. He 
said, “ He gets the swing of the tune and plays it to suit himself.” *° 

Sometimes there were fiddles and accordions in the camp. The 
men danced, played checkers on homemade boards, and played 
games and tricks of all kinds, causing much merriment among them- 
selves. No cards or liquor were allowed in the earliest camps, but 
the rules were changed in the camps of the later period. One game 
that was current in the camps of Marinette County was the game 
of fighting between two lice. A newspaper was folded down the 
middle, and a louse from each of two jacks was placed on either 
end of the crack. When the two met, they would fight until one 
was killed.” 

Fighting was also one of the diversions of the lumberjacks. 
Charles A. Ammon, one of the jacks who could recall the hard- 
working, hard-drinking days of the logging industry, described a 
fight between Bob Smith of Merrill and a camp boss named Doyle 
of Stevens Point. Doyle was considered the best man in camp. 
Ammon told how Doyle looked for a chance to pick a fight until 
one day the two men fought for twenty-five minutes. Their eyes 
were closed, and their faces were bleeding; both were forced to lie 


in the wagon for two weeks. Afterwards they were the best of 
friends.” 


18 Ibid., xxxvii. 

19 Ibid., xxxix—xl. 

* Ibid., xii. 

21 Interview with William Smolander, April 9, 1939. 

22 Milwaukee Sentinel, Centennial Edition, July 14, 1937. 
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Ammon also gave an account of one of his own fights which 
nearly developed into a general fracas. 


“Kleinschmidt was a most unusual looking fellow, with red hair and 
whiskers. As it was cold and wet, he had given the men some high- 
powerd whiskey, which they drank all afternoon. We had a crew of 
about 60, and all but four of us got drunk. 


“When I came in, nearly all the others had eaten supper. I was at 
a wash bench washing my face when one of the teamsters, who thought 


I had it in for him, picked up a stool and had it raised to strike me from 
behind when my brother shouted a warning to me. 

“I whirled around and grabbed the stool, hitting him on the head 
with it. He went down and another of the drunken men jumped in. I 
knocked him down with my fists. Another came on and I knocked him 
down, and then Kleinschmidt, and I knocked him down too. Then some 
of the boys grabbed me and things were quieted. After he sobered up, 


Kleinschmidt apologized to me and said he was glad Charlie Uhle hadn’t 
hit me with the stool....” 28 


In their search for fun the jacks went to town after pay day. 
There was swearing and drinking. Some spent all of their money 
on drink and women. Occasionally the drinks were drugged, and 
the lumberjacks were robbed—“ rolled ”—for their money. 

The lumber towns of the logging days were as rough as the 
lumberjacks themselves. When the frost came out of the ground, 
Shawano’s main street was mud; rough board sidewalks with make- 
shift patches in spots lined the streets, and the rivermen left their 
mark on the board walks when they tramped the streets in their 
calked shoes. Saloons outnumbered other establishments. “ Every- 
thing went in the taverns.” ** When the men danced, the calks 
made slivers fly from the barroom floor—fights were frequent. 

One group of men who worked on the upper Wolf used to walk 
on weekends fifteen to twenty miles to Merrill to attend dances. 
“They danced in their mackinaws and shoepacks.... They sounded 
funny plopping around on the dance floor.” *° 

The lumberjack worked in the woods from daylight to dark, 
from August to late spring. His transportation up to camp was 
paid by the loggers and deducted from the final pay if he left 
before spring. Many walked to camp. On the trip down neither 

* Ibid. 


* Green Bay Press Gazette, Feb. 23, 1939. 
% Milwaukee Sentinel, Centennial Edition, July 14, 1937. 
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the jack’s time nor expenses were paid. Some camps paid off in the 
spring with checks payable in the fall; if cash were needed, the 
lumberjack forfeited a discount of 25 percent.?* The average wage 
was about $12 per month.”’ 
The season of work is aptly described in a Wisconsin lumber- 
jack’s song: 
They are going to the pine woods, all winter to 


remain, 
Awaiting for the springtime ere they return again.*§ 


The same song tells us: 


“Lay down your saws and axes, boys, and haste to 
break away ”; 

And when the floating ice goes out, in business we'll 
thrive; 

Hundreds of able-bodied men are wanted on the 
drive.?® 


When spring came and the winter's work was done, the logs 
were crowded on the ice of the streams for many miles. William 
B. Ogden, visiting the Little Wolf in Waupaca County, reported 
that the river was crowded with logs rolled upon the ice from both 
banks, so that the ice bulged high in the middle. “Millions of 
feet,” he said, “were to be seen at that single stretch of river.” *° 

Entertaining descriptions of the river drives were often given in 
the Shawano Journal at that time. This account was interesting 
because of the descriptive words peculiar to the drive. 


Doughty was “coming along—his rear rested last Wednesday below 
Shot Gun Eddy, and his jam at Sullivan’s Island. He will probably be 
sluiced through the Dalles dam the last of this or the first of next week. 
John McNair has at length got his fleet of logs across the lake and down 
the creek. He has fully 2,000,000 feet, and it took a pretty good crowd 
to get them down. Rumery and Gerry have not yet got where they can 
commence rafting. The boom of the Little Wolf logs is before them, 
and all they can do is wait. Their rear is just below the bridge at New 
London, and is moving very slowly. Crane and Hollister are advancing, 
their rear being at Hortonville creek. As soon as Gerry gets below London 
bridge they will try to run through him. They will probably get to the 

6 Eau Claire Daily Telegram, Sept. 7, 1917. 

27 Interview with William Smolander, April 9, 1939. 

% Rickaby, Ballads, 73. 

9 Ibid., 75. 


% Schafer, Winnebago-Horicon Basin, 287, quoted from Fond du Lac Commonwealth, 
Feb. 8, 1879. 
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boom, and be rafted out fully as early as any of the drives that are before 
them.” 31 


When the ice broke, the logs were rolled from the rollway into 
the river. Straggling ones were canted into the stream; river men, 
wearing calked boots, rode the logs to prevent them from jamming. 
This process was called burling. Occasionally a jam formed which 
might attain huge dimensions.** Jams of two or four miles were 
common, and one jam was reported to have been fifteen miles 
long.** Mr. Ammon of Merrill described the jams as follows: 


“The worst one I remember was in 1882 when 70,000,000 feet of 
logs were jammed at Grandfather Falls. It backed the water up for 
sixteen miles beyond Grandmothers Falls. The second winter after that 
we had a jam of 50,000,000 feet of logs, near Merrill. 

“]T worked on that jam two months, and they had as high as 150 men 
working on it at one time. We used cant hooks, pike pole, and peavy, 
and horses were hitched to ropes to pull piles of the logs out into deep 
water.34 


To break one of these jams, the key log had to be located and 
worked out with pikes or peavies, the latter a combination steel 
pike and cant hook. In later days of the logging industry, dynamite 
was used. It was very risky business for the men who found the 
key log and dislodged it. They had to be quick upon their feet in 
order to reach the shore. “They bet their lives on their nimble 
ability to move like cats to safety.” *° Many times the men were 
crushed to death under the loosened logs. 

To float the logs over rapids and places of low water, dams were 
built. Forty dams had been built on the upper Wolf River to aid 
the drivers; water rights were bought and sold. These dams were 
used to hold back the water until there was enough to carry the 
logs. When the dam was opened, water and logs were carried 
forward. In 1878 a deplorable incident occurred in connection 
with Gardner Dam on the Wolf River. Six men were left to raise 
the gates early in the morning when the water arrived from Post 


31 [bid., quoting Oshkosh Northwestern, July 17, 1879 (from Shawano Journal). 

82 Frederick Merk, Economic History of Wisconsin during the Civil War Decade ( Madi- 
son, 1916), 67-68. 

*3R. K. Boyd, ‘““ Up and down the Chippewa,” Wisconsin Magazine of History, 14:243-61 
(March, 1931). 

*% Milwaukee Sentinel, Centennial Edition, July 14, 1937. 
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Lake Dam. At midnight the men awoke and heard the water run- 
ning over the dam. The foreman and his men started to raise the 
gates, but the pressure forced the dam, and the men were carried 
to their death on the rocks below.*® 

These big pine drives were handled by two jam crews of about 
sixty men each and a rear crew of about eighty. One jam crew 
went about seven or eight miles below the rear crew; the other 
crew was farther downstream. The work of the jam crews was to 
see that the logs did not jam. The rear crew had two large boats 
which were called bateaux, each boat about 35 feet long and from 
4 to 5 feet wide, coming to a peak at each end. These boats were 
used to take the men back and forth across the river and to the 
center of the stream. 

As the railroads increased in importance, they superseded the 
river drives and became an important factor in the harvesting and 
disposal of the hemlock and the hardwoods. 

The great pine forests and logging days of the State are now a 
thing of the past, but the colorful life of the lumberjack is pre- 
served in various sections of Wisconsin through appropriate lumber 
camp re-creation projects. Among such museums is a restored log- 
ging camp on McCauslin Brook, a gift to the Oconto County His- 
torical Society in 1942. Eau Claire boasts a replica of a logging 
camp in Carson Park on a bluff overlooking Half Moon Lake. 
This “Paul Bunyan Camp” construction was sponsored by the 
Eau Claire Kiwanis Club in 1939. Wisconsin will always keep 
green the memory of her fabulous pine lumbering days. 


3¢ Alft, ‘‘ Logging Era.” 
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Wisconsin’s First Railroad 
Linsley Letters, 1852 
Edited by ALICE E. SMITH 


consin was opened from Milwaukee to Waukesha. Three 
years later Madison with bands, parades, cannon, and speeches 
celebrated the extension of the line to the capital city. 

Some explanations for the slowness in covering the space be- 
tween these points are found in the series of letters publislied below. 
Unsettled policies, inexperienced workmen, lack of funds, devia- 
tions of the route “to hit some small village or somebody’s saw 
mill,” and running false lines “ merely to satisfy stockholders and 
secure subscriptions” are mentioned by the writer as contributing 
to the delays. The letters reveal, too, how immature was the science 
of railroad building at the time and how dependent Wisconsin was 
on Easterners for the directing of construction as well as financing 
the line. 

Twenty-one-year-old Charles I. Linsley, the writer of the letters, 
was engaged as an engineer to survey parts of the route from 
Whitewater to Madison in the spring of 1852. Linsley was a 
member of an old and distinguished family of Middlebury, Ver- 
mont. His father, Charles Linsley, to whom these letters are 
addressed, had served as attorney general of Vermont under Presi- 
dent Polk and was a director of the Rutland and Burlington Rail- 
road. The young man stayed with the Milwaukee and Mississippi 
Company, now a part of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and 
Pacific line, only the five months covered by these letters. During 


I FEBRUARY, 1851, the first regular train service in Wis- 
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that time he was considering a better paying job with the Fond du 
Lac section of the present Chicago and North Western line but 
finally decided in favor of a third road, the Illinois Central. His 
two brothers, Daniel C. and George L., both mentioned frequently 
in the letters, joined him in contracting for construction work on 
that road. 

The letters were presented to the Society by the La Crosse County 
Historical Society through the instrumentality of our former curator, 
Albert H. Sanford. They are published in their entirety except 
for brief family items of no general interest. In order to aid the 
readers, however, punctuation was supplied or slightly altered; 
underscored words appear in italics. 


Milwaukee, March 5th/52 
My Dear Father: 

At Cleveland I wrote you a description of my travels & adventures 
up to that place & to the time that I wrote. I will now continue the 
nafrative in a second volume without a “ Preface.” We left Cleveland 
on Monday last 1st March taking the cars for Shelby, Ohio—a junction 
station on the Cleveland & Cincinnati & Newark & Sandusky Roads 
—distance 67 miles. The line is almost entirely straight & grades 
very light but the track is rough & they were very slow. I was passed 
over the Road with (apparent) pleasure my “ paper” being decidedly 
good. We got dinner at this place—waited about two hours & took 
cars for Monroeville a small station on the Newark & Sandusky Road 
distance about 35 miles I think. I was also passed over this road. 
We reached Monroeville at 5:00. & left immediately for Toledo 
by stage distance 62 miles. We found good coaches & smart horses & 
by a little engineering six of us made out to get possession of one 
coach. We went off smartly & soon struck a McAdamized Road, went 
12 miles & got supper. Started off again about 9 o'clock for a nights 
seige. The night was stormy & the prospect was that we should have 
a gloomy time as sleeping was out of the question—But you will see 
we made out well. A gentleman who sat on the back seat lighted a 
cigar with a wax taper & it burned for half a minute lighting up the 
cabin & making it look cheerful indeed. Says I, “ Wish that could 
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be kept up.” “It can” says he, & immediately pulls a sperm candle 
out of his carpet bag, which he proceeded to light & we had made a 
strike surely. Now said I “if we had some cards” & he pulls from 
the never failing carpet bag a nice pack & we are fixed. Well we 
seated ourselves (“holding candle” by turns) & first played Whist 
& then. old sledge &c &c till we got off the McAdamized Road which 
was only about 10 miles from Toledo & the time was 4 o'clock Tues- 
day morning. I need not say the night passed off very pleasantly & 
we were not sleepy in the least. We reached Toledo at 6:00 & got 
breakfast. Left there at 10:00 (two hours bihind time engine being 
broke) taking the Michigan Southern for Chicago, the first 30 miles 
was an old Road the oldest in the state, which is leased by the M.S.R.R. 
It is laid with a strap rail & in miserable order which together with 
a fall of snow the night before hindered us a good deal & we were 
four hours going the 30 miles. When we struck the Trail we went 
quite smart for this country, & reached Laporte, Indiana, at 6:00 P.M. 
where we took coaches for Michigan City 12 miles over a plank road 
& reached there at 12.M. after much trouble we succeeded in getting 
a bed & a good sleep. Left there next morning (Wednesday) by cars 
& reached Chicago at 11 o'clock. I was not passed over this road as 
the conductor said orders had been issued not to pass anybody after 
the first inst., the fare was $7.50 from Toledo. We found that a boat 
had been out to Milwaukee once but was then shut in by ice & there 
was no way for us but to take stage. We could not leave until 
6:00 P.M. & so I went about the city, found it a place of a good deal 
of business & well laid out, wide streets (planked) fine brick building 
& beautiful stores. Excellent Harbour &c. It is built directly on a 
marsh & nothing to be seen on any side but a low wet prarie. But I 
should think it bid fair to be one of the largest of Western cities— 
We left there at 6 o'clock Wednesday evening & rode all night & all 
day yesterday & arrived here last night at 7 o'clock distance 90 miles 
fare $5.00. It was a very hard ride as the Roads were rough & the 
weather pretty cold for Vermont even at this season. We tipped over 
once but came out safe—driver a little hurt—& we had reason to be 
thankful that we were not all hurt as there were seven of us inside a 
coach shut up tight & heavily loaded with baggage but we went over 
on a level spot & were going slow at the time. The axeltree breaking 
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close to the wheel was the cause of the accident. I found Conkey ! 
absent on the line & all the R.R. men gone to Madison. Conkey is 
expected in to night & I shall wait & let you know this evening in 
regard to that matter ie. ascertaining something definite— 

It has been very expensive for us to come here having cost Wain- 
wright $58.00.2 My expenses have been a little less on account of not 
paying fare all the way. I found it would have been much cheaper 
for us to have come by Buffalo & I am sorry we waited for Mr. Hotton 
at all as they tell me here that Conkey has been looking for us for some 
days. I wrote you that I saw Jackson at Cleveland. He went down 
part way to Shelby with us & struck across for Norwalk. He said he 
should go to Dayton this week to see Dan. I got a letter from the 
Post Office today from Dan. he was at Cincinnati but said nothing 
about getting the tel. communication. I like the looks of this place 
very much the country is quite hilly around here & more resembles 
N. England than the everlasting Prairie that we have come over. | 
meant to have said that we passed over a piece of piling on the Michi- 
gan Southern that was three miles long, the piles from 4 to 8 feet 
above ground. It was across a low wet prairie & you could see nothing 
but pratrie on any side— 

Friday Evening. Conkey did not come in but I found that Mr. 
Edgerton * did & I have just returned from a call on him. He says we 
are to commence locating from Whitewater (about 50 miles west of 
here) West. from his talk it seems I am to have charge of the party. 
Shall leave for Whitewater Monday and will write you when we are 
fairly going. 

Butter 9 cts per lb. 
Oats 13 cts per bushel (cheap living) 


Whitewater, Walworth County, Wis. 


March 10th/52 
My Dear Father: 


...Mr. Edgerton I saw a week ago today & have not seen him 
since. he told me to come on & take charge of the locating party 


1No identification of Conkey has been found. Apparently he was a contractor of 
Cleveland, Ohio, who had subleased the contract to build the road. 

2 Edward Wainright who accompanied Linsley from Vermont is mentioned frequently 
in these letters. 

® Benjamin H. Edgerton, a native of Connecticut, came to Green Bay in the early 1830's. 
He was connected with the Milwaukee and Mississippi Railroad from the start, holding 
positions as assistant engineer, trustee, superintendent, and paymaster, 
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from this place to Rock River & gave me an introduction to Mr. 
Shields an assistant on construction who is stopping at this place & he 
(Shields) was to give me all necessary information in regard to the 
Route to be pursued between here & Milton. Mr. Edgerton himself 
said he could not be with us until friday as he had business at Mil- 
waukee. Well I came on & made my appearance in the (apoligy 
for) Engineers Office which was over a store. among the Paper Rags 
& crockery leather flour &c a small low bench or table set near two 
small windows constituted the Engineers corner. Not a chair in the 
garret but seats provided on raisin boxes &c if they hadn’t been split 
into kindling wood. I found they never had a sheet of profile paper 
since the Road was commenced but all profiles were made by scale 
& dividers—I found Shields to be a very clever fellow, a Scotchman 
who came to this country at the time the road was commencing & 
has been on ever since. he commenced as chairman I believe & so 
along up. he is about 22 I should judge. he has charge of a division 
from this place east. As for the locating party I found a Mr. Little who 
was with me at Norwich* & had been on here about a month running 
levels. he has been in the business about a year, is a clever fellow & 
a splendid mathematician. There were only two men engaged for axe- 
men &c. Well I commenced, had a very good transit & made some 
progress. on thursday I heard that Mr. Edgerton had gone to Madison 
to be gone two or three weeks & I am now about commencing to act 
for No. 1. shall hire more men to fill out the party on Monday. They 
pay here, Rodman, axeman, & all $30.00 per month making no dis- 
tinction which is a very poor plan. they employ Irish & Scotch mostly 
& they are a lazy set to work. I have thus given you a short discription 
of the engineering on the Road, but do not think it is worse than I 
expected to find it or that I am at all discontented. I only write it 
to show how much is lost by improper management & by not having 
a proper head. Mr. Edgerton appears to be a very fine man, of good 
education, & a well read man but no experience in building Rail 
Roads. came on a land surveyor at first & knew nothing about the 
true practical economy of Railroading. Conkey says that when he 
came on here to lay track for them (that was done a year ago) he 
never saw sO green a set, not an engineer that ever saw any track laid 
& all were in a fix & that is the way that he came to get the job so 
easily. he says he was but two hours concluding the bargain. They 


*Norwich University in Vermont. 
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never had an engineer on here that had ever been on another railroad. 
It seems that the said Byron Kilbourne® the former Presdt was a 
scoundrel (to speak it plainly as it is said to me) & sunk a good deal 
of money for the Company. He appointed himself Chief Engineer 
& made a miserable location from Milwaukee to Waukesha, very 
crooked & about four miles out of the way. Everybody appears to be 
down on him, but Conkey says that Mr. Holton ® was always rather 
friendly to him. I expect that the Chamberlains * have got a splendid 
contract & they will undoubtedly make a handsome sum. I have not 
yet seen the Rock River & do not know anything about the work but 
I should judge it would be a nice job. The distance from here to 
Rock River is 20 miles. Milton is nearly in the center & we shall make 
that place Head Quarters very soon now until we locate to Rock River. 
Direct all letters to that place Rock County. 

I do not know as I have said anything about the country as yet. 
I think that it has been misrepresented in many ways. The climate I 
learn from unprejudiced people is very changeable if anything more 
so than ours. they have a good deal of rain & snow. It is as cold as 
Vermont. a good deal of the land is rolling but there are a great many 
marshes that are low & wet & we shall have a plenty of them to go 
through. In regard to fever & ague, I guess there is not much danger 
if one can keep out of the wet land. It seems they have it a good deal 
in some places, but scarcely any unless in low land. The people here 
(unless they are from the East) are the laziest set I ever saw, loaf 
round the taverns all day drinking & sleeping &c. At the Hotel where 
we board be it rain or shine the Bar room is full of the worst kind 
of loafers & just so wherever I have been. People seem to have an 
idea that the land is so rich they can live without doing anything, & 
living is cheap, good board for $2.00 per week, clothing mostly as 
cheap as with us if not quite. I enclose a scrap I cut from a Milwau- 
kee paper. Give much love to all. 


5 Byron Kilbourn of Milwaukee was president of the road from 1849 to 1851 wheo 
he was replaced by John Catlin. 

® Edward D. Holton, a native of New Hampshire, was one of the organizers of the rail- 
road and its first manager and financial agent. 

*The contract with J. and S. Chamberlain of Cleveland for building the road, dated 


September 29, 1851, is in the Moses M. Strong Railroad Papers, Wisconsin Historical 
Society Library. 
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Milton, Rock County, Wis. 
March 28th, 1852 
My Dear Father: 

...-1 believe I have kept you well informed thus far in regard to 
my movements, but I can add a little more each week. I had direction 
from Mr. Edgerton in Milwaukee to come on & locate the line from 
Whitewater to this place 12 miles. I did so & finished last tuesday, 
but on finishing I had no orders in regard to farther movements. I 
laid off a day (expecting to hear from him) & made a map of the line. 
on Wednesday hearing or seeing nothing of him I commenced on 
my own responsibility a preliminary survey to Rock River—eight 
miles—I commenced a new line entirely different from any that had 
ever been run & think I have about the thing. I ran as far as I could 
until the exact spot to cross Rock River was determined upon & then 
quit which was yesterday forenoon & came in to town. found no 
letter or word from Edgerton & now I shall lay still (making profiles) 
until I hear from him, which from last accounts I think will be tues- 
day. You see the crossing at Rock River depends on the Route 
pursued to Madison, two or three being talked of & therefore I can 
fix my mind on no crossing until I am posted on that point. Mr. Little 
who was to run the levels, was taken off for eight or ten days to Madi- 
son by Mr. Edgerton to run some levels from there to the Wisconsin 
River. this brought the levels way behind me & has bothered me 
considerable. Little returned last Wednesday & is now at work & will 
soon overtake me. I have gathered some information from him relative 
to the probable movements for the summer. He thinks from talk with 
Edgerton that he intends to put me on a survey from Rock River to 
the Mississippi, to go through this season, to camp out &c. It evi- 
dently ought to be done at once & I had supposed they would do it 
but I have no idea of being the chap, but so I guess is the intention. 
you know I bargained to come onto construction expressly & they were 
to pay $75.00 per month. Now they do not pay any other man 
on the road but $55.00 except Mr. Edgerton & it would seem from 
that that it was the intention to put me into this locating business. 
I should prefer to remain on construction & have no desire to under- 
take the said job. For the line will be through a new country, much 
of the way through these low, wet marshes & a fever & ague country 
much if not all of the way. Then too the situation is one of a good 
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deal of responsibility & I hardly feel myself competent for the job 
though I well know I have more experience than any man they ever 
had on the Road. I have made up my mind to this effect that if | 
am requested to go on & take charge of said survey I shall ask them 
for $100.00 per month, otherwise decline to go. I shall expect advice 
from you in regard to the matter & shall look anxiously for an answer 
to this letter. I do not think that it would be policy for me to push 
off into that new country & assume a good deal of responsibility &c 
without pretty good pay. If I could keep on this division from White- 
water here, it would suit me well, for this is a good location on high 
land & pretty much freed from the ague, but should I try & get it, I 
fear they would tell me my wages must be like the other assistants & 
I shall quit rather than work for less than my present price. I find 
that the Co. is amazingly poor. None of the Engineers that I have 
seen have been paid scarcely anything for a year & they now owe them 
for a years work nearly, just so with the Fon du Lac Road.§ Mr. Little 
has been at work a year for them & they have paid him nothing. he 
quit about two months ago & came on here. This Co. allow 7 per ct. 
on our quarterly dues which is one good thing. I wish you would 
advise me at length when you write. I think I have taken about the 
right view of the matter. 

I am this day twenty-one years old as you will find by consulting the 
records. rather a lonesome birthday, wind blowing cold from the N. 
East & cloudy sky. I have not been to church since I left Cleveland 
but shall endeavor to go to Janesville next Sunday. it is eight miles 
S.W. from here, contains 4000 inhabitants. Is the Ludlow account 
finished. I hope so & that you got along without any trouble. 


Milton, Rock County, Wis. 
April 2/52 
My Dear Father: 

....It would seem from your letter that there is no prospect of 
Dan’s coming on here, for which I am truly sorry, more so as I find 
Edgerton to be rather “ wnposted”. I have not yet seen a sign of him 
since the day I left Milwaukee & no direction from him of any kind 

® The Milwaukee and Fond du Lac line became a part of the present Chicago and 
North Western road. 
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& I am almost swamped to know what to do, but I keep a doing, have 
ran two lines from here to within 114 miles of Rock River. 

I think I shall (if I am required) proceed towards Madison with the 
survey, without saying much about more wages. the distance from R. 
River to Madison is 28 miles & much of the way good land, the 
country also is said to be somewhat settled with “ human people”, but 
we should probably camp out. Tomorrow afternoon I shall go to 
Janesville & stop Sunday to church, therefore I may have no time to 
write again until sometime next week—Your advise in relation to 
care of party &c is good & will be followed as far as possible with 
the exception of “ warm dinners” which are totally out of the question. 
I have been 14 miles (tramping) today in a strong cold west wind & 
my eyes feel sore, therefore I can write no more. Will write again 
soon. Much love to all. 


Milton, Rock County, Wis. April 10th, 1852 
My Dear Father: 

.... This afternoon at 2 Y%2 o'clock I began to fix up a little with a 
view of going to Janesville to church, as we were prevented from 
doing so last Sunday. I was about half dressed when who should come 
along but Mr. Edgerton (the first time he has been here) & we were 
again hindered from going to church. I have expected him all the 
week but when Saturday came I gave up seeing him entirely but he 
came just in the wrong time to accomodate us, but I was glad to hear 
something in relation to the movements of the company. It seems 
that Mr. Broadhead ® has accepted the office of chief engr of the Road 
& will commence here the 1st of May. Mr. Edgerton says it is the 
intention to go on at once with the survey & location to the Missis- 
sippi River & as soon as Mr. Broadhead comes on the survey will 
commence, from which I conclude that he—Broadhead—is to attend 
to the survey personally. I have concluded to proceed as far as Madi- 
son with the survey if I am desired to do so & say nothing about wages 
at present. I talked the matter over with Dan & he thinks I take about 
the right view of the matter. About going farther west than Madison 
I can judge better when we get there. I do not desire the job certainly 


®* Edward H. Brodhead, an experienced engineer from the East, was appointed chief 
engineer of the road early in 1852 and from that time on the work was under his charge. 
John W. Cary, Organization and History of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
Company (Milwaukee, 1893), 9. 
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but it may be a pleasant job after all, hard work enough & we should 
have to camp out but if the climate is healthy we should probably 
get along very well— 

...-You speak of occasionally writing to the Presdt.1° it would 
perhaps be a good plan, but I think now that Mr. Edgerton intends 
to be along with me more but if I should be left alone I think I would 
follow your advice of reporting to the President. I have got a good 
office here, & we made out to get a little profile paper from Conkey, 
& Dan is to send me a few sheets from Chicago which will last me 
until we get some from New York. Your letter written at Dunkirk 
the 15th ult was not recd until thursday last. it probably laid over 
somewhere for many days, the last letters from you came in eleven 
days which we must call middling. they would come quicker but we 
have but three mails a week & they all come from Janesville. ... 


Milton, Rock County, Wis. May 1st/52 
My Dear Father: 

....Things are pretty much after the same sort here as when I 
wrote you last. I have been locating another line from Whitewater 
here & marking a preliminary survey to Fulton on the west side of 
Rock River. have got along very well & had no bad luck. Mr. Broad- 
head has not yet got along & it is thought that he will be hindered 
in N. York to assist Mr. Holton in purchasing some engines. We are 
sufferring much for the want of a proper head to give us directions 
&c & the Co. begin to find that they are a ways behind-hand in the 
matter of having the line ready for the contractors. Conkey & Cook 
were here the first of the week & they said that their horses & carts 
were to be shipped this week from Cleveland & put upon the work 
between Whitewater & Rock River. But it will take a month at least 
to prepare the work for them between here & Rock River & that is 
much the heaviest part of the work. I think the Co. are gradually 
waking up & things will assume a better shape ere long. They think 
Broadhead to be just the man for them & have perfect confidence in 
his ability they pay him $3,500 per year. If he is the right sort of a 
man I think I shall have no trouble in fixing wages, should I go west. 
My time was made out to April 1st one month at $70.00 per m. Now 


10 Probably Linsley refers to John Catlin of Madison who succeeded Kilbourn as 
president of the railroad. 
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this was perfectly satisfactory for I did not commence work until 
March 8th & at $75. it would not equal $70. for that time, but if 
they intend to put me off hereafter with $70. I think it will be “no 
go.” What is your opinion about it. I do not think they would stand 
out in regard to. the matter. Should I refuse to work for that price. 
You say Dan thinks he can get me a better place before long. So he 
told me when he was here & seemed to think so decidedly. Well I 
am always glad of a change if for the better. Wainwright has been 
doing first rate since he has been here, he is liked very much by the 
Level man as a Rodman & this week I think I shall get him into 
running Levels himself & this place would fetch him more wages at 
once probably $45. per mth. he now gets $30.00.... 

....1 stopped to a log house the other day for dinner & found a 
Vermonter—his wife & two pretty children—& I got a nice dinner. 
his name was Williams & he came from Proctorsville to this country. 
he knew all the Proctorsville people & had many enquiries to make 
about them. I find a good many Vermonters scattered through the 
country and they are universally liked & considered the best popula- 
tion. They keep open doors & never have taken a cent from us in 
pay for their hospitality. 

I wonder what kind of weather you are having in Vermont today. 
this forenoon here was cold & raw wind north. this afternoon it is more 
pleasant sunshiny & looks some like a May Day. 

How I would like to step into our good cellar, get one good apple 
& steal a piece of cheese “Hurds cheese”. I miss these articles more 
than anything else. I have had no cheese but once or twice & once only 
have I had the pleasure of eating an apple. Apples are absolutely 
“scarce” here & are worth fifty cents a dozen in Janesville. people 
here have very little fruit & but very few are taking any pains to raise 
any, but they can if they choose raise good fruit. As for cheese, they 
appear to be too lazy to make it or else they don’t know how, many 
know nothing about it.... 


Milton, Rock County, Wis. 
May 14th, 1852 
My Dear Father: 
I received your letter of the 2d inst. yesterday on my return from 
Milwaukee. I went into Milwaukee Wednesday 12th & saw Messrs. 
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Broadhead & Temple.! You will wish to know how I like Broad- 
head &c. As I believe you have not seen him I will give you a little 
description of him. He is a man apparently about 40 years of age 
about 5 ft. 11 inches in hight, well built, fine head,—small dark eyes, 
hair about as grey as Major Hodges, & in short a man of very pre- 
possessing appearance. I had considerable conversation with him & 
liked his appearance very much. he has not yet been west of White- 
water but will be here next week to establish the crossing at Rock 
River, & will then go on to the Miss. to make an examination of 
the Route. 

Temple got into Milwaukee on Wednesday evening (he had been 
to Winnebago with his wife) & I met him at the U.S. Hotel. he 
seemed glad to see me & I was certainly glad to see him. he was not 
acquainted with Broadhead & when he (b) came in shortly afterwards 
I introduced him to Temple. It seems that Temple got the appoint- 
ment through the means of Moses M. Strong.!” he did not know when 
I left where he should be located, but very likely it will be at Madison 
& he will probably come over me. I think I should get along with him 
very well. I am satisfied that I shall be drawn off for the Miss. survey 
& of course there is no hope of any better pay now that Temple has 
come. I might not have to go beyond the Wisconsin River but there 
is no doubt but I must go at least as far as there. I tried to find out 
in Milwaukee where I was to be located but I could find out nothing. 
Conkey says he thinks I shall be kept on location west for the present. 

I am glad to hear that Boardman 1° is to have charge of the Rock 
River Valley Union Rail Road, ie. Fon du Lac Road or a part of it. 
I have no doubt but I could get a chance under him & a good one too. 
I do not have much faith in regard to their finances. Mr. Little an 
Engineer, that has been with me running Levels since I came on, 
formerly worked on that road & they now owe him $500.00, but he 
now thinks his money is ready for him in Janesville, & the Janesville 
people are now very sanguine of the success of the Road when a few 


11 Charles Temple of Pittsford, Vermont, a nephew of Moses M. Strong, who had 
been employed for four years as engineer on the Bennington Railroad. See Temple to 
Strong, February 2, 1852, in the Strong Railroad Papers. 

12 Moses M. Strong of Mineral Point, a native of Rutland, Vermont, and a prominent 
politician of Wisconsin, was elected president of the LaCrosse and Milwaukee Railroad 
in 1852. 

18 Napoleon Boardman who had been employed on the Rutland and Burlington Railroad 
in Vermont for four years came to Fond du Lac in 1852 as engineer on the Milwaukee 
and Fond du Lac Railroad. 
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weeks ago they were very much discouraged about matters. The line 
of that Road as now located runs within a mile of this place (Milton). 
Money is now so easy that I should think they could raise a plenty. 
| think I might perhaps get a better berth with Boardman than I now 
have, perhaps a sort of Resdts Berth. I shall try & see Boardman if he 
comes out before long. I suppose you could find out for me of 
Bradley what the state of the Companys finances is at present. But I 
think very likely Dan may get a better chance for me in his country 
than anything in these parts. 

You enquire about this Road going to Janesville & not to Madison. 
I think there is no prospect of it at all, but the Janesville people have 
always thought that this Co. would not run by them & still stick to it. 
at the last session of the legislature there was a charter granted for a 
Road from the Milwaukee & Miss. R.R. at this point (Milton) run- 
ning through Janesville & so on to the Miss. leaving Madison out of 
the course. the object of this charter was evidently to draw the main 
line of this Road through Janesville, but if this Road goes to Madison 
they will probably have but a branch from here thru 8 miles. Now 
undoubtedly the true line is through Janesville for it makes the shortest 
line from Milwaukee to the Miss. & then let there be a road from the 
M. & M. R. R. at Whitewater direct to Madison which would in time 
be extended to the Miss. River somewhere in the northern part of 
the state. But the fact is when this Road was commenced Janesville 
people would not help at all & now the object is to leave them one 
side. Janesville is a very important point & will undoubtedly continue 
to be the largest place in the interior of the state. But they are awful 
green here in Railroading and do not manage well for their own in- 
terest. by judicious management they could have shortened the line 
from Milwaukee to Madison some 12 miles from what it will now 
be & all this deviation to hit some small village or somebodys saw 
mill. I think it is a settled point now that this Road will go to Madison 
& that there will be a branch from here to Janesville, which will in 
time very likely be extended to the Miss. thus making a competing 
line with this Road. had this company put their main line through— 


Janesville, there would have been no danger of a competing line being 
built.1¢ . . . 


“The eight-mile branch from Milton to Janesville was built by a road operating under 
another charter and started operations in January, 1853. Cary, Milwaukee Railway, 8. 
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Madison, Wis. 
May 30/52 
My Dear Father: 

....We have continued the line westward during the week and 
have got as far as Stoughtenville, 16 miles from here, and last night I 
came in here with Mr. Temple to spend Sunday. We find a hard 
country between Rock River and this place; no inhabitants scarcely 
but Norwegians, and they live in mud houses. We have to go from 
four to seven miles to get from the line to a stopping place. The 
country through which we have passed is very poor; mostly unculti- 
vated wild land, and a great many marshes. We are about to change 
this line a little, which will bring us a trifle nearer to “North 
America ”. 

We have had good weather now for a number of days but it has 
been pretty warm, and we have suffered a good deal for water. I have 
not seen but one spring in the state, and there are scarcely any. All 
the water that we get that is drinkable comes from wells, and we 
have to find them as we can. What makes it worse for us is the fact 
that we can get no meat but salt meat, and that very salt. It’s ham, ham, 
ham. Today we got some veal, but we get along very well and I am 
very well contented. I get on first rate with Temple and I think I 
shall like him well. He is a singular man but he uses me first rate, 
and I certainly should not stay unless I was treated well. 

I am now thinking of trying to stop at this place and get a division 
line when the work is ready for the contractors. I think Temple will 
help me to get this division; he is to keep his family here and says 
he would like to have me here. We shall probably be on the survey 
and location to this place for at least three months, so that it will 
be some time before I can have a permanent home, but shall probably 
be here every Sunday. 

I find Madison a pretty place, the best I have seen in the State. I 
have seen a Mr. Abbott from Rutland, a lawyer who told me he 
knew you well. There are a number of Vermonters here.1® I. T. 
Marston (I believe) and a Mr. Vilas, both have fine places here. At 
Stoughtenville I got acquainted with Moses M. Strong, who lives some 


% Chauncey Abbott, Jeremiah T. Marston, and Levi B. Vilas of Madison were all 


“Vermonters.” The Marston and Vilas houses on Langdon Street, built in 1851, are 
still standing. 
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ways west; was on his way to Whitewater. He made many inquiries 
about you. He is a prominent man in this state. 

I went to Church this morning and heard the Bishop of this state 
(Kemper). They have no Church but held service in the courthouse. 


Bishop Kemper is a good preacher but not so smart as Bishop 
Hopkins.’® . . . 


{Postmark says “Cooksville”} 
Cooktown, Wis. 
July 4th/52 
My dear Father: 

....1 received a letter from Boardman a few days since in which 
he says that had he succeeded in getting the engineering of the 
RR.V.U.R.R. as he expected to do (of Bradley & Strong), he would 
have given me a good chance. He further says that he is now Res’dt 
of 50 miles on the north end and that when he gets the line located 
he can probably give me a division. Now I suppose they will pay 
more on that road than I am getting here, and what is your advice in 
regard to going there if I get an offer of more wages. I can learn 
nothing definite in regard to the finances of the Co. and you probably 
know much more than I do in relation to their money affairs. Page 
told me he thought they were on sure footing and he ought to know, 
certainly. I see no prospect of getting on to construction on this road 
at present, but there is on the contrary every probability of our being 
kept “surveying” and resurveying, all of the season. Of course I 
should be pleasantly situated under Boardman. The country through 
which his division passes is generally good and there are a number 
of thriving villages along the line. I shall abide mainly by your advice 
in regard to this matter, and hope you will write me as soon as con- 
venient. 

We are now running lines that we know are impracticable merely 
to satisfy stockholders and secure subscriptions, etc. The weather is 


very warm and dry. Wainwright is very well and is now getting $35. 
per month.... 


16 Jackson Kemper, first Protestant Episcopal bishop of Wisconsin and John Henry 
Hopkins, first bishop of Vermont. : 
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Madison, Wis., July 11th, 1852 
My Dear Father: 

On arriving here last evening I found a letter from you and a tele- 
graph from G. C. Linsley to I. Linsley. of course I concluded that the 
“papers” were for me, & have made arrangements accordingly. | 
have been absent about ten days on the line & had no chance to get 
letters until last evening. The tel. was dated July 7th & I reced it the 
evening of the 10th too late to give an answer until Monday. I am 
very sorry that I did not receive it at once so that I could answer. 
I shall send an answer tomorrow morning which I hope will have 
been received ere this reaches you. I fear Dan will leave home to- 
morrow (Monday) & so will not receive my communication before 
he leaves, but I suppose it is all arranged between you & him so that 
he will get the substance of my reply in some way. To his offer I 
reply in the affirmative by all means as I shall do better than I am 
doing here & shall not have to work quite as hard. In regard to Ed- 
wards going I can hardly advise him; he will do just as I say in relation 
to the matter & I rely on you & Dan for advise. he is now getting $35. 
per month & probably can get that for a year or two as he is the 
best Rodman on the Road, & is very much liked by all. I suppose he 
can get a chance with Boardman if he wished. he wants to be with 
me if possible & if not with me the nearer the better. I advise him 
to accept Dan’s offer after thinking the matter over, for the chances 
at engineering are getting to be slim. the profession is overrun in 
this country with Land Surveyors, & when a man is thrown out of 
business it is hard getting in again. on the other hand if he goes to 
work for a contractor he is sure of work as long as the contractor has 
anything to do that is if he is a faithful & smart man & does well for 
his employers. I will say no more in relation to this matter as I expect 
to hear from you by letter before long. 

I received a letter from Boardman last evening. he says if the con- 
tractors push the work as they say they will he will give me a division 
on the lower end of his work taking in Watertown. they pay $3. per 
day. I had pretty much made up my mind to go on there if I could 
get a chance. Watertown is a good place—I am told—to stop. they 
have a good hotel there &c. &c. Boardman seems anxious to get 
me on with him and I feel very much obliged for his endeavors to do 
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so. As for the progress on the M. & M.R.R. we are still on surveys to 
this place. shall finish this week, & shall then be in the office a week 
or ten days. the line will then be located to Madison & the work west 
of Rock River will probably be commenced this fall, but will not be 
pushed until next spring. The Janesville branch will be put through 
at once as all of the arrangements have been made. this Branch will 
be eight miles long from Milton to Janesville. The work is progress- 
ing very well to Rock River. the 1st of October will probably bring 
the cars to Milton & shortly after to Janesville. Mr. Catlin has just 
returned from N. York & has sold $200,000 worth of the bonds at 
96 34c & therefore they now have plenty of money.... 


Chicago, Ill., Aug. 6, 1852. 
My dear Father: 

I have just got Dow started off with a load for the great work at 
Bourbonais. Stiles went down with him. He arrived last night, or 
rather, this morning, but no word of Newton. Stiles said he wrote to 
him some time ago when he was going to start, and heard nothing 
from him after that but supposed he should find him here. Stiles will 
be a great help to Dan but Newton is needed very much and we are 
waiting anxiously for him. 

Dow brought up a letter from Dan in which he requested me to 
write you about men. It is absolutely impossible to get men here now 
on account of cholera, as there are none coming in at all. He hopes 
you will try and forward some even if you have to make a trip to 
Boston for that purpose. I wrote some time since to M. L. Ray of 
Boston (an emigrant agent) to forward us 100 Munster men at once. 
We have heard nothing from him yet. I have been doing my best to 
get a gang in this city but have only succeeded in raising a half dozen. 
I fear I can raise no more at all. Dan says tell them there is no cholera 
within 100 miles of our work. There is considerable cholera in the 
city but we hear nothing of it at all. They are suffering dreadfully I 
hear in Peru and other parts of the state. Peru is almost deserted. 

Dan is going to break ground Monday, I believe. He has got on 
well with his shanties, etc. Weather has been cool and nice for two 
or three days; almost a frost last night. 
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Chicago, Ill, Aug. 13, 1852 
Dear Father: 

We are opening the store and are in the utmost need of a clerk, 
and hope you will engage one at once, and send him on immediately. 
Dan says engage Billy Manna if he will come at once, and if you 
cannot get him, we must have some one else. 

The work is greatly hindered for want of the scrapers, and we can- 
not open our boarding house for want of the stuff from Davenport. 
In fact we are almost entirely on our oars, and hope to find the things 
before long or we must fail. All well. 

In great haste, 


P.S.—If father is not at home let George attend to this, and write at 
once what the state of the thing is. 





_ _ 28 06 








Communication 


[The following letter from Mrs. Lydia M. Williams-Cammack, 
Whittier, California, a pupil of Jabez Brown, was stimulated by the 
article entitled “ Jabez Brown Twins: A Family Portrait,’ which was 
printed in this Magazine (September—-December, 1946).]} 

By courtesy of my chums of early days, the Jabez Brown twins, 
with whom I have corresponded these fifty years or more, in memory 
of the May parties we planned but never had, I received a copy of 
their history published by the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF WIS- 
CONSIN. 

We had had an exchange of our histories. Since I am two years 
their senior and remember to have rocked them in their big cradle, 
I rightfully should have my history printed first. But they lived on 
top of the hill, and I in the valley one-half mile below, and they were 
usually ahead of me. 

This first chapter of their history left me in a peculiar position. 
That oath about the cow, by dear old Uncle Jimmie Stanley, as we 
all called the Quaker preacher, was addressed to the cow I was milking. 
Here is the circumstance. 

Both Melissa Brown and her cousin Sadie Cook had taught the 
Vorhis school and boarded with Uncle Jimmie and Aunt Jemima. 
When I engaged to teach that school, I thought of course I could 
board with these people, but when I visited their home, asking to 
board there, Aunt Jemima, old and bent, said they had decided that 
on account of her infirmities they could not board the teacher that year. 

I was shocked and disappointed. She told of her morning chores, 
bringing food from the cellar, preparing the breakfast, milking her 
cow, and washing the dishes. 

I had a bright idea and pledged to milk her cow and help other- 
wise if I could only stay with them. Uncle Jimmie milked his own 
cow and did other chores. 

They talked the matter over and decided to let me board there. 
The milking time was five o’clock in the morning. Once as we sallied 
forth and began milking, my cow decided to finish her nap and began 
to lie down. 
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Uncle Jimmie noticed my plight and twisting on his stool repeated 
those “ Thee old Thee, Thee” words, some wags—the Harvey boys— 
called swearing. But the climax of the story was that Uncle Jimmie’s 
milk stool broke as he tried to keep my cow awake, and he fell 
backwards, spilling his tin cup of milk over his face, shirt, and pants. 
Whenever I met the old gentleman, we laughed about that incident. 
One part of his sermons has done me good, “Friends we are all queer 
but not queer alike.” 

He let me down once. I had been taking painting lessons of Mrs. 
Charles Woolever. I had gathered a mushroom from the side of a 
fallen tree and had painted on its velvety underside a spray of blue 
morning-glories. As Uncle Jimmie visited our home one night, J 
showed my picture. As he held it in his hand, looking closely, he 
said, “ What is it, strawberries?” 

The day before we left for California, April, 1892, we visited in 
his home. His wife had died the night before, leaving the dear old 
man alone. Our things were packed for our journey, and we could 
not stay for the funeral. We mingled our prayers and tears, and I 
yielded to my impulse and clasping his old wrinkled face in my hands, 
kissed him good-bye. 














Book Notes 


The Milwaukee Story: The Making of an American City. By H. 
RUSSELL AUSTIN. (The Milwaukee Journal Company, Milwau- 
kee, 1946. Pp. 228. $0.75; by mail $0.85). 

This account of the development of Wisconsin’s largest city was 
written by a member of the staff of the Milwaukee Journal, and first 
appeared serially in the “ Green Sheet ” of that newspaper. The author's 
talents as a feature writer and his obvious feeling for the multi-sided 
detail of city life have resulted in a popularly written narrative that 
holds the reader’s interest and provides a generally realistic reflection 
of the developing urban society from the era of fur traders and land 
speculators to the war-occupied and air-minded 1940's. The reporter's 
flair for dramatic incident and anecdote enlivens a panorama of action 
which is at its best in revealing incidents which would have “ made 
the headlines” of their day: the “ Bridge War,” the activities of the 
“ magnificent” Mitchells, the first appearance of the horse railways, 
the Newhall House fire and the “Lady Elgin” disaster, the campaign 
tactics of “ All the time Rosy ” Mayor Rose, the “ civic schizophrenia ” 
of World War I, the death and resurrection of “ John Barleycorn,” and 
the civic disturbances of the post-depression and prewar metropolis. 

The excuse for bringing the installments together in book form 
was the desire, according to the preface, to provide “a popular, yet 
complete and authentic narrative,” useful for purposes of reference. 
Unfortunately, the utility of the book to this end is seriously weakened 
by numerous errors of fact and interpretation, not to mention proof- 
reading, which show the author’s lack of acquaintance with the mono- 
gtaphic materials in the field and his want of discrimination in hand- 
ling some of the sources he has used. This is especially true in his 
treatment of the early history of the city. For example, contrary to his 
assertion that Milwaukee was an important recruiting ground for the 
British during the American Revolution (p. 19), the readily available 
research of Louise P. Kellogg shows that the Milwaukee villagers were 
staunchly attached to the Spanish-American cause. And it was the 
Blackhawk War, not the War of 1812, that cleared the way for the 
influx of traders and settlers who founded the city (p. 20). More 
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importantly, in accepting the traditional interpretation that Juneau, 
Kilbourn, and Walker were the primary “founding fathers” of the 
city (p. 27), Mr. Austin has almost completely overlooked the con- 
tribution of Morgan L. Martin, whose activities complemented those 
of Juneau, and of such indispensably influential figures as James H. 
Rogers and Rufus King. Equally serious omissions spring from the 
author’s almost complete disregard of the play of politics in the de- 
veloping city and, in view of Milwaukee’s distinguished reputation 
for municipal accomplishment, from his inadequate treatment of the 
evolution of urban services. 

In spite of these gaps, The Milwaukee Story is commendably in- 
clusive and generally convincing in touching the many, and often 
neglected, aspects of the urban social scene. These details, however, 
do not suffice to make “a complete and authentic narrative” of what 
was undoubtedly an entertaining and stimulating centennial newspaper 
feature. 


Duke University BAYRD STILL 


Singin’ Yankees. By PHILIP D. JORDAN. (University of Minnesota 
Press, Minneapolis, 1946. Pp. xi, 305. $3.50). 

Until Mr. Jordan wrote this comprehensive and fascinating book 
about the “ Tribe of Jesse,” the singing Hutchinsons of New Hamp- 
shire had been little more than a legend in American history. The 
author of Songs of Yesterday has brought this amazing family to life 
in a compact volume that is always readable, generally entertaining, 
and often exciting. 

Of the sixteen children of Jesse and Mary Hutchinson, those who 
reached maturity were all “characters,” definite personalities, who 
would have made an impression on their fellow-citizens regardless of 
their musical ability. They felt strongly about abolition, temperance, 
women’s rights, and other controversial subjects of their time, and 
they paid serious attention to such other matters as phrenology, spirit- 
ualism, real estate, and love. 

But music was the major passion of the Hutchinsons, and most of 
the family seemed gifted with vocal and instrumental talent as well 
as an honest enthusiasm. The star performers were three brothers, 
Judson, John, and Asa, and their younger sister Abby, who completed 
a quartet first known as the “ Aeolian Vocalists.” A fourth brother, 
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Jesse, Jr., accompanied them on their concert tours, but primarily in 
a managerial capacity. This was the group that established the name 
of Hutchinson in England as well as America, but there were at one 
time as many as three traveling companies, and the musical gift was 
inherited by many of the second generation. 

Just how good the Hutchinsons really were is still an open question. 
Mr. Jordan does not entirely dodge it, but he is obviously more in- 
terested in the personal characteristics and eccentricities of his pro- 
tagonists. He has gathered an astonishing mass of detail, most of 
which sounds authentic, including even the daily conversations of 
the family. Since he had access to intimate diaries and other docu- 
ments, his frequent use of direct quotation must be considered more 
than merely fanciful. This reviewer noted only one serious error, 
when the biographer had John Hutchinson in 1892 asking about 
“this new President of Princeton ... this Woodrow Wilson.” Actually 
Wilson was a member of the Princeton faculty at that time, but he 
did not become president of the University until ten years later. One 
wonders also why there is no reference whatever to the booklet written 
by Joshua Hutchinson about his brothers and sisters (published in 
1874). Compared with that stubbornly factual account, Mr. Jordan's 
biography reads like a novel. 

Let it be assumed that the untrained voices of the Hutchinsons were 
highly effective, both individually and in ensemble, particularly in the 
smaller communities, where they unquestionably laid the foundation 
for the modern concert course. In large cities like New York and 
Boston they received unfavorable criticism, and while abroad they 
admitted that the farther they got away from London, the better they 
were liked. 

In many cases it was difficult for audiences and critics to dissociate 
their politics and moralizing from their aesthetic significance, but 
they stuck to their guns with magnificent courage. John, who died in 
1908 at the age of eighty-seven, was the most picturesque of the 
Hutchinsons and financially the most successful. He staved off several 
breach of promise suits, as well as a daughter’s attempts to have him 
committed to an institution, and achieved a final and happy marriage 
only three years before his death. That character alone would be 
worth a book. With the moody Judson, the commercial Jesse, Jr., 
the lovable Abby, and a dozen others, plus old songs, old battles, cam- 
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paigns and causes, this history of the Hutchinson family becomes truly 
significant for every type of reader. Philip Jordan has made an im- 
portant contribution to the literature of Americana in his highly 
personal and zestful Singin’ Yankees. 

New York SIGMUND SPAETH 


The Westward Crossings: Balboa, Mackenzie, Lewis and Clark. By 
JEANNETTE Mirsky. (Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1946. Pp. 
xiii, 365. Maps, illustrations, and index. $4.00). 

This is a beautifully written book which will give pleasure to the 
general reader. If included in a college reading list, its reading will 
profit the student. While the scholar initiated into this field will not 
find important new interpretations, nor a work based on painstaking 
research in the archives in Washington, Ottawa, London, or Madrid, 
the author does present historical material, based upon the printed, 
great, original narratives of explorers, with a point of view that is 
alien to much of our high school and college history teaching. Her 
outlook is continental in scope; that presented in our classrooms is 
too often, unfortunately, provincial or nationalistic. Our students 
know of Lewis and Clark, but how many of them know the equally 
heroic story of Alexander Mackenzie and that he preceded the former? 
Her fascinating account will enable the student to see the evolution 
of the map of North America as a whole. The publisher's statement 
in his blurb for this volume claiming “ Exciting new light on the 
history of the United States” does disservice to a good book. 

Though lesser figures, like John Ledyard and Peter Pond, move in 
and out of the narrative, it centers on a few great explorers. The story 
of Balboa, self-made leader who shared his spoils with his men and 
was relatively humane to Indians, is perhaps the best of the three 
narratives. Though seeking gold for his king, he had a dream which 
led him in his westward crossing to that peak in Dairién from which 
in 1513 he saw the South Sea, and also led to his execution by a rival 
in 1517. His story is deftly used to illustrate the processes of empire 
building and the impact of two cultures upon each other. 

Alexander Mackenzie’s important exploration of the river which 
bears his name is treated but briefly since it was not a “ westward 
crossing.” But his journey in 1793 up the Peace River, across the 
towering Canadian Rockies, down the Fraser and Bella Coola rivers 
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to the Pacific is described with great skill. His search for furs for his 
company is used to show how the great powers of his day—Great 
Britain, Russia, France, and the United States—were playing for high 
stakes in the last important unknown region in North America, a 
region which was to play a major role in facing history to the Pacific 
Ocean. The story of Lewis and Clark is so well known that here a 
lesser contribution is made by Miss Mirsky. 

As the reader follows her heroes day after day as they toil through 
unchartered wilderness ever westward toward the setting sun, meeting 
strange people, he cannot but drink in some of the spirit of these 
men. Nowhere is this better expressed than in the words which Mac- 
kenzie entered in his diary after he had followed the Bella Coola 
River and saw the Pacific Ocean: “The tide was out, and had left 
a large space covered with seaweed. The surrounding hills were in- 
volved in fog....I now mixed up some vermillion in melted grease, 
and inscribed, in large characters, on the South-East face of the rock 
on which we had slept last night, this brief memorial— Alexander 
Mackenzie, from Canada, by land, the twenty-second of July, one 
thousand seven hundred and ninety-three....” The eloquence of 
his simply written closing paragraph is moving: “ Here my voyages of 
discovery terminate. Their toils and their dangers, their solicitudes 
and sufferings, have not been exaggerated in my description. On the 
contrary, in many instances, language has failed me in the attempt 
to describe them. I received, however, the reward of my labours, for 
they were crowned with success.” 


Ohio University A. T. VOLWILER 


The Undying Past and Other Addresses. By CHRISTOPHER BUSH 
COLEMAN. (State Library and Historical Board and Indiana 
Historical Society, Indianapolis, 1946. Pp. 169. $1.00). 

This memorial volume is a collection of twelve addresses delivered 
by Christopher B. Coleman, who died on June 25, 1944. It also con- 
tains an epilogue written by Anton Scherrer. 

Christopher Coleman, the director of the Indiana Historical Bureau 
and secretary of the Indiana Historical Society at the time of his 
death, is praised for his indefatigable devotion to his work: making 
Indiana conscious of her heritage. His effort and selflessness are 
described by his willingness “to walk the second mile,” which through 
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the years added up to miles of great diversity. Not only was he iden- 
tified with the erection of the magnificent George Rogers Clark 
Memorial and the campaign to bring about the construction of the 
new State Library and Historical Building, but his aesthetic sense 
found expression in the Indiana Historical Bulletin: each year there 
went forth a message to Indianians urging them to plant tulip tree 
seedlings, the official state tree. And as a result thousands of trees 
will one day burst into bloom—a living memorial to Christopher 
Coleman. Mr. Scherrer comments, “Now it is merely a matter of 
waiting.” 

The major portion of the volume is devoted to Dr. Coleman's 
addresses. Lincolniana has many apostles, and two of the addresses 
will appeal especially to them. “The Undying Past,” which was de- 
livered on Memorial Day, 1929, at Purdue University, analyses Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, which Coleman defines as “ the 
greatest chapter in the bible of democracy.” 

“The Lincoln Legend,” a memorial address delivered at Nancy 
Hanks Lincoln Park, Lincoln City, in 1933, emphasizes the fact that 
Lincoln should be considered less as the product of shiftless and 
lowly origin and more as the product of a democratic invigorating 
frontier made up of sturdy and capable builders. “Legend says, and 
not a few biographers have patterned their work upon it: See from 
what unfavorable surroundings the great man arose; see how inex- 
plicably great he was in the contrast he presents to his family and his 
environment! We can say with much more truthfulness: See what 
qualities the pioneers of the Middle West possessed, see the product 
of American ancestors and the Old Northwest! If we lessen the 
contrast which legend draws between an adverse environment and a 


supreme achievement, we do not lessen the greatness of Abraham 
Lincoln.” 


Dr. Coleman’s “ miles’ 


naturally cover the work and progress of 


historical societies. His short “Local History” speech is a helpful 
“handbook” to centennial-minded Wisconsinites, now that the pro- 
motion of community history writing is becoming a part of the 
centennial urge. Dr. Coleman says, “The movements of a single 
family, the growth of a single business firm, the history of a church, 
or the life of an individual are worthwhile subjects for careful study. 
{Note the word “ careful,” for quantity production should not reduce 
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the standards of quality.} Waste of effort on nonessentials is easily 
prevented by keeping in mind the question: What would an in- 
telligent outsider want to know about this community or about this 
subject?” His “almost fanatical insistence on truth” might well 
be a lodestar to guide both amateur and professional historical writers. 

Sound wisdom, buttressed by years of experience, is contained in 
the Coleman paper, “The State and the Local Historical Society.” 
“Historical societies have as their end, and as the justification of their 
existence, making people generally historically minded and main- 
taining the equipment necessary for this work.” He speaks of the 
importance of advertising as a means of drawing attention—in this 
competitive age—to matters of historical interest, and “in order to be 
heard at all, a long-continued, extensive, and loud noise is necessary.” 
That “qualified editors and historical writers” should be employed 
more generally by societies is also his belief. Starting and proceed- 
ing with a museum “on a shoestring,” in order that pioneer collec- 
tions might be saved, meets with his approval though contrary to 
the best museum procedure. 

There are other equally worth-while papers, but space limitation 
forbids further discussion. 

The format of this memorial volume is appropriate to the subject: 
an attractive gray cloth cover with bright orange and gilt title patch. 
Carefully planned and executed, a practice Dr. Coleman would heartily 
approve, The Undying Past adds beauty as well as excellent leisurely 
reading to any historical collection. 

State Historical Society of Wisconsin LILLIAN KRUEGER 


One Hundred Years of Sheboygan, 1846-1946. By J. E. LEBERMAN. 
(n.p., [1946. Pp. 186.} $3.00). 

This book appeared in the spring of 1946. It is in loose-leaf 
format, well printed, and securely held in a red cloth cover. Pages 
are not numbered. 

Undoubtedly the adoption of unnumbered pages allows for the 
insertion of history now in the making. Keeping Wisconsin history 
up-to-date is commendable, but to make the book usable to a re- 
searcher—minimum time and maximum results—numbered pages 
and the inclusion of an index are essential. 

Illustrations are the outstanding feature of the volume. The aerial 
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views of Sheboygan supply information to the critical eye which 
would require many pages of print. The fine “Kohler Village” 
pictures, which show the earmarks of an artist-photographer, make 
the two-page composition one of the volume’s highlights. 

Maps, and pictures of churches, schools, parks, st:eet scenes, the 
harbor, and city buildings, accompanied by appropriate legends and 
narratives, appear in the first half of the book. The remainder con- 
tains well-illustrated stories of some of the major industries of 
Sheboygan. An amazingly fine section. 

Mr. Leberman, the city clerk, says that he used the official records 
of the city in large part while preparing his book. Such source 
material is a gold mine for historical writers, and if cautiously han- 
died, should produce something accurate and readable. 

LK. 


Old Peninsula Days. By H. R. HOLAND. (Pioneer Publishing Com- 
pany, Ephraim, Wisconsin, 1946. Pp. x, 319. $2.75). 

Curator Holand’s volume was first published in 1925. The present 
printing is the seventh edition. There is a continued demand for it, 
especially among the tourists, who visit the “thumb of Wisconsin.” 
This edition has been enlarged by the inclusion of a chapter on the 
economic development of the peninsula. Of the major occupations 
in his county the author says, “ Nature has been most bountiful to 
the people of the peninsula,” and lists fishing, forest products, general 
farming, fruit growing, ship building, and the summer resort business. 

Though cherries, apples, and strawberries are the principal fruit 
crops, he tells this unusual story: “While apricots and peaches are 
not grown commercially, one of the oldest fruit trees on the peninsula 
is an apricot tree. It stands on the golf course at Ephraim about 400 
feet north of the totem pole and is said to have been planted in 
1866....It is sound and shapely and bears fruit almost every year.” 

Mr. Holand, whose home is at Ephraim, has a flair for story telling, 
and it is not strange that a total of 12,000 copies of his popular book 


have come off the press. LK. 


“Mt. Vernon Yesterdays,” contributed by Albert O. Barton to the 
Mt. Vernon Centennial booklet (1946), has been issued as a neat 
reprint (15 pp.). It contains some descriptions of never-ending beauty. 
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Unless one has stood on the “massive limestone rampart,” the great 
hill which “ sphinx-like” overlooks the tiny village and river, one 
vows to see it ere long. 

Though the author writes of prominent and less-prominent pioneers 
of the region and sketches the life of the eminent Robert M. La 
Follette, Sr—a native son—the most fascinating parts of his story, 
perhaps, are the portrayals of the natural beauty found in the country 
which he knows so well. The gray-walled rocks, capped by a gigantic 
cube, or “ sugar loaf,” which looms higher than the great hill, are the 
memorable features of the settlement. He describes the lone pine 
which “ lifted its top above the rocky walls....set in a perilous cleft 
in the cliff....There it remained, a dash of green cheer and hope in 
winter, a bit of garniture amid the shifting hues of its more common 
neighbors in summer and autumn....and on New Year’s day, 1876, 
it fell before the wintry blast, and a thing of beauty was no more.” 

The historical facts set down are excellent reading; the superb 
descriptions of the hill and valley country are unforgettable. Those 
who like poetry would find “Mt. Vernon Yesterdays” pleasant en- 
tertainment. 


A Brief History of Indiana. By DONALD F. CARMONY and HowARD 
H. PECKHAM. (Indiana Historical Bureau, Indianapolis, 1946. 
Pp. 35). 

This brochure is divided into four sections: (1) European Colony, 
1679-1783; (2) Territorial Days, 1783-1816; (3) Pioneer State, 
1816-1865; (4) Modern Development, 1865-1945. There is a bibli- 
ography at the end of each section. Though the narrative is con- 
densed, it is well written, and a reader whose time permits reading 
some of the source materials listed will gain a first-rate knowledge 
of Indiana. 


Borden’s Wisconsin Milk Almanac. (Sheboygan Press, Sheboygan, 
Wisconsin [1946?]} Pp. 32). 

This is a simply written booklet and tells “the story of milk and 
what happens to it.” The Borden Company's interest in the Wiscon- 
sin dairy farmer is emphasized. The State’s huge dairy farm pro- 
duction is brought out in the following figures: more than fourteen 
million pounds of milk was produced in the State in 1944, an amount 
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which would make a stream 40 feet wide, 214 feet deep, and 430 
miles long. Approximately 34 percent of all the milk produced in 
Wisconsin in 1944 was utilized by the cheese industry, of which 
95 percent was consumed in other states and abroad. Some 14 per- 
cent of Wisconsin milk went into butter in the same year, with 
Minnesota and Iowa ranking, in this respect. Much of the ice cream 
manufactured outside of the State was made with Wisconsin milk 
and cream. 

Here is a bit of history to remember: “Catherine de Medici in- 
troduced ice cream in its earliest form into France in 1550. The 
recipe for ice cream was brought from Asia by Marco Polo.” It is 
recorded by Marco Polo that in the thirteenth century “Tartar Mongol 
warriors subsisted on dried milk; each warrior carried ten pounds.” 


The American Appraisal Company of Milwaukee has recorded its 
history in 50 Years of Service, 1896-1946...An Appraisal. The 
illustrations highlight this attractive “ Story of Progress,” which opens 
with a thumbnail sketch of each of the five decades during which 
the company has been operating. A short paragraph sets forth its 
development: “The progress and growth of the company is sug- 
gested by the fact that from a modest start of a daily examination of 
properties worth but a few thousand dollars, the presemt capacity and 
practice involve the evaluation of more than two and one-half million 
dollars worth of property daily.” It was founded by John L. Moon, 
a native of Rosendale, Wisconsin, and by William M. Young, of Lake 
Mills, both of whom have died. Archibald B. Hossack is the president 
of the organization. 


A tiny pamphlet of eight pages narrates the story of Old Abe, 
the War Eagle. It was written by J. Stanley Dietz in 1946 and con- 
tains the story told by Henry McCann, son of the McCanns who 
purchased the eagle from the Indians. It is well known that this 
bald eagle became the mascot of Company C of the Eighth Wisconsin 
Regiment and accompanied the soldiers throughout the Civil War. 


The following church publications, marking the anniversary dates 
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of the founding of the churches, have come to the attention of the 

Society: 

Almena (Barron County), Fiftieth Anniversary of St. Matthew's Luth- 
eran Church, 1896-1946 (40 pp.). 

Beaver Dam, Methodist Church Centennial, 1846-1946 (20 pp.). 

Kenosha, Ninetieth Anniversary of Friedens Evangelical Lutheran 
Congregation, 1856-1946 (32 pp.). 

Lima-Durand, Souvenir Book, Sixtieth Anniversary, Holy Rosary 
Parish {Catholic}, 1886-1946 (32 pp.). 

Lowell, The Methodist Church, Centennial Anniversary, 1846-1946 
(16 pp.). 

Malone, St. Paul’s Evangelical and Reformed Church, Centennial An- 
niversary, 1846-1946 (24 pp.). 

Milwaukee, Centennial Anniversary, First Evangelical Church, 1846- 
1946 (31 pp.). 

Pardeeville-Rosedale, Ninetieth Anniversary, Presbyterian Churches, 
1856-1946 (16 pp.). 

Pine Hollow (Monroe County), Diamond Jubilee Celebration, SS. 
Peter and Paul's Congregation {Catholic}, 1868-1943 [Jubilee 
Celebration, 1946} (12 pp.). 

Portage, The One Hundredth Anniversary of Methodism, 1846-1946 
(16 pp.). 

Root Creek, Centennial Celebration, St. John’s Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, 1846-1946 (35 pp.). 

Sheboygan Falls, St. Mary’s Church, Golden Jubilee {Catholic}, 1896- 
1946 (43 pp.). 

Waukesha, One Hundredth Anniversary, First Presbyterian Church, 
1846-1946 (48 pp.). 











The Society and the State 


I. THE SOCIETY 
NEW MEMBERS 


ewes the three months ending December 10 the Society has ac- 
quired 1 institutional member, 2 life members, and 72 annual 
members. One annual member has transferred to life membership. 
In the same period 25 members were lost by death, resignation, or 
nonpayment of dues, and 18 through a check of the files. The total 
membership on December 10 was 1,685. 

The new members are Charles Starr Atwood, Janesville (Life); Mrs. 
Charles Starr Atwood, Janesville (Life); Anton S. Arneson, Barne- 
veld; H. Russell Austin, Milwaukee; Gustav Benkendorf, Modesto, 
California; Mrs. Ethelyn S. Beorgeon, Oconto; Arthur Bestor, Jr., 
Chicago, Illinois; Mrs. W. D. Bird, Madison; R. L. Blodgett, Madison; 
Mrs. O. A. Bloom, Osceola; Mrs. R. L. Bohn, Lime Ridge; Claire Born- 
heimer, Milwaukee; Dorsey L. Botham, Madison; the Rev. Frank 
Brickl, Eastman; C. O. Bruden, Madison; Walter B. Chilsen, Merrill; 
Alonzo J. Coburn, Wilmette, Illinois; Dr. Wilson Cunningham, 
Platteville; Mrs. C. Ernest Dewey, Kenosha; Edward N. Doan, Madi- 
son; Karl H. Doeringsfeld, Minneapolis, Minnesota; Merlie Downend, 
Osceola; Mrs. Edward H. Drews, Madison; Carl H. Engler, Madison; 
Masonic Library, Fargo, North Dakota; Mrs. W. Norman Fitzgerald, 
Jr., Milwaukee; Ellen L. Gibson, Milwaukee; Arthur F. Giere, Gales- 
ville; Gordon J. Gilsdorf, Milwaukee; L. F. Graber, Madison; Charles 
W. Green, Merrill; George Griesbach, Prairie du Chien; James E. Hal- 
sted, Baraboo; Dr. A. S. Jackson, Madison; Dr. Henry H. Kleinpell, 
Prairie du Chien; Mrs. Francis Lamb, Madison; Mrs. C. F. Lundberg, 
Racine; Mrs. William F. Marsh, Madison; Dora D. Marshall, La Crosse; 
R. H. Marshall, Madison; Karl F. McMurry, Madison; Merrill High 
School Library, Merrill; Katharine J. Middleton, Madison; Alice Miles, 
Madison; C. C. Millenbah, Gleason; Bruce Miller, Milwaukee; Fabian 
Monfils, Kenosha; B. E. Nelson, Menomonie; M. C. Palmer, Madison; 
Peter Pirsch, Kenosha; Platteville Public Library, Platteville; Mrs. 
Joseph Quarles, Milwaukee; Mrs. John H. Robertson, Platteville; 
Harris Russell, Racine; St. Lawrence University Library, Canton, New 
York; John E. Schnabel, Wisconsin Rapids; Louise A. Schoenleber, 
Milwaukee; Sybil Schuette, Green Bay; Walter E. Scott, Madison; 
Harry E. Seidell, Merrill; Mrs. Lydia Smith, Gleason; Louis B. Slichter, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts; Elaine Smedal, Madison; William O. Smedul, 
Gleason; Mrs. Lucy T. Smith, Viroqua; Robert E. Stearns, Madison; 
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Stout Institute,* Menomonie (Institutional); Milo K. Swanton, Madi- 
son; Josephine Toal, New Richmond; Mrs. Mina Vosburgh, Denmark; 
Mrs. John R. Warner, Milwaukee; Mrs. Kenneth S. White, River Falls; 
R. L. Williams, Madison; Mrs. Leo J. Wochos, Denmark; Mrs. E. 
Weston Wood, Madison. 


Arthur R. Boerner of Milwaukee changed from annual to life mem- 
bership. 

The following annual members automatically became life members: 
Edgar G. Doudna, Madison; William S. Hoffman, Prairie du Chien; 
Mrs. H. H. Lane, Darlington; Alfred K. Nippert, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Judge Jeremiah O'Neil, Prairie du Chien; Harry L. Russell, Madison. 


NECROLOGY 


The following members of the Society have died: 

John Steuart Curry, artist-in-residence at the University of Wiscon- 
son, Madison, August 29. 

George C. Mathews, Glencoe, Illinois, July 11. 

Joseph V. Quarles, attorney, Milwaukee, May 30. 

John Schlicher, retired University of Wisconsin professor, Madison, 
October 24. 

Guy R. Wood, Eau Claire, past summer. 


ACCESSIONS 


From the estate of the late curator of the Society, Fred L. Holmes, 
there has been received a substantial collection of papers dealing 
chiefly with Wisconsin people and Wisconsin items of interest. Mr. 
Holmes acquired the papers as an avocation during a lifetime that 
seemed too full to admit of any hobbies. The collection, aside from 
a number of photograph albums, scrapbooks, and other miscellany, 
constitutes four vertical file cases of biographical and subject matter 
folders arranged in alphabetical order. Titles on the biographical 
folders range from “ Father Marquette” to “ Walter Goodland.” It is 
true that not all the intervening famous Wisconsinites are represented, 
but a surprising number of them are. Ole Bull, Zona Gale, Hamlin 
Garland, the La Follettes, and Thomas Coleman are only a few for 
whom there is material on file. 

The titles on the subject folders reveal that Mr.-Holmes was in- 
deed a man of diverse interests. A few of the titles are “ Atomic 
Bombs,” “Horseshoe Pitching,” “Republican Conservatives,” “ Little 
Norway,” “Flag Day,” “St. Patrick’s Day,” “ Workman’s Compensa- 
tion in Wisconsin,” and “Toothpick Manufacturing in Wisconsin.” 
A typical biographical or subject matter folder contains several news- 
paper clippings, a photograph, notes by Mr. Holmes, and occasionally 


* Mrs. W. D. Bird, Madison, a gtaduate of Stout Institute, presented to her alma mater 
an institutional membership in the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
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some correspondence. A few dossiers, however, ate much more volum- 
inous—the one on the La Follettes, for example, fills nearly a quarter 
of a file drawer. Although probably most of this data can be uncovered 
in the library of the Society, the Holmes Collection will save some 
harried researchers, who need information on people or subjects not 
listed in biographical dictionaries or encyclopedias, valuable time that 
would otherwise be expended in tediously thumbing through news- 
papers and other sources. 


The Society is again indebted to Mr. E. N. Sampson, the Chicago 
stamp collector and cover specialist who permitted the Society to 
photostat the Wisconsin pioneer letters described in the foregoing 
issue of this magazine. This time he has enabled the Manuscript Di- 
vision to copy a group of ninety-five letters from missionaries of the 
American Home Missionary Society to the New York Headquarters. 
The missionaries were all working in the southern part of Wisconsin 
and their letters, which were informal reports, are filled with im- 
pressions of social, economic, religious, and meteorlogical conditions 
in the new territory. The letters were written during approximately 
the same period (1827-48), about the same things, and by many of 
the same people as those photostated for the Historical Society in 1930 
from the collection in the Hamond Library of the University of Chi- 
cago. A few letter writers in this new accession who were not repre- 
sented in the earlier photostats are H. H. Benson, Hiram Foote, A. 
Gaston, Hiram Marsh, Cyrus Nichols, and Milton Wells. 


Material and supplies used on surveying expeditions of a century 
ago and food and other commodity prices in Wisconsin during the 
1840's are among the many bits of information contained in a group 
of forty-five letters and reports, 1841 to 1846, from officers of the 
United States Army Engineers engaged in a topographical survey of 
the Great Lakes. Most of the letters and reports are signed by Lieu- 
tenant J. W. Gunnison who took charge of the survey in the Wisconsin 
area in 1842. The items were acquired through purchase. 


__ By purchase, the Society has acquired a group of 187 letters, dating 
from July to December, 1859, received by John F. Seymour at the 
time he was president of the Fox-Wisconsin Improvement Company 
—an organization engaged in improving a water route from Green 
Bay to Prairie du Chien. The letters are a part of the Horatio Seymour- 
Beecher Family Collection. The correspondence is chiefly valuable 
for the information it contains on Eastern investments in Western 
internal improvement projects and the rivalry between canal builders 
and railroad builders. A few of the letter writers are Abraham B. 
Clark of New York City, M. L. Martin of Green Bay, Daniel Jenne 
of Appleton, Breese J. Stevens of Madison, Alexander Mitchell of 
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Milwaukee—all officials of the company, and Erastus Corning of Al- 
bany, president of the New York Central Railroad. 


Additions to the George C. Hazelton Papers, which were recently 
presented to the Society by the former Wisconsin congressman’s only 
surviving son, John H. Hazelton, have been acquired through purchase. 
The new items include two campaign circulars denouncing Hazelton’s 
candidacy for Congress and referring to him as a “ ring” politician; 
a clipping from the Boscobel Dial describing a homecoming welcome 
given “ Hon. Geo. C. Hazelton” by the Boscobel Light Guard Band; 
and a menu including a list of hosts, many of whom were prominent 
figures of the day, for the complimentary dinner given Senator John 
Spooner of Wisconsin on March 5, 1891. 


Another gap in the diary series which makes up an important section 
of the papers of the Rt. Rev. Jackson Kemper, Protestant-Episcopal 
Bishop of Wisconsin from 1854 to 1870, has been filled. This newest 
diary has been presented to the Society by Bishop Kemper’s grand- 
daughter, Miss Elizabeth Kemper of Conway, Massachusetts. It covers 
the period from November 18, 1832, to July 12, 1833, at which time 
the Bishop was rector of the Norwalk, Connecticut, church. 


Mr. John Bakeless of Seymour, Connecticut, who spent some time 
in the Manuscript Division working on his biography of Daniel Boone, 
has graciously presented the Society typed copies (made and anno- 
tated by himself) of three hitherto unknown documents relating to 
Meriwether Lewis. 


A century ago the housing situation in Madison was not much 
better than it is now. At least that is the impression gleaned from 
the remarks of Ezekiel Ricker, a newly elected Wisconsin assembly- 
man. Mr. Ricker, it seems, almost had to give up a budding political 
career because of the lack of living accommodations in Madison. But 
conditions were really not so bad in those days, for he eventually 
managed to find “a lone bed in an attic.” This intelligence, along with 
other remarks of a none too complimentary nature about Madison, is 
contained in a letter from Mr. Ricker to his wife in Manitowoc 
dated January 13, 1850. The letter was presented to the Society by 
Mr. Ricker’s granddaughter, Mrs. Ida Rank of Spencer, Iowa. 


Mr. Kemper Slidell of Madison has given the Society a letter written 
by the famous Wisconsin humorist of three generations ago, Edgar 
N. Nye. The letter extends sympathy and condolence to the Rev. Mr. 
Slidell and his wife, parents of the donor, on the loss of their young 
son, Eugene, who died in December, 1889. 
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A broadside with a picture and a biographical sketch of George 
Mathew Adams, friend of the late newspaper editor and publisher, 
William Allen White; a letter written by George Mathew Adams 
telling of his friendship for White; and a radio script entitled “ From 
Emporia Kansas” by Peter Lyon concerning the high lights of White's 
life were among the items given to the Society in October by Mrs. 
Minnie McIntyre Wallace of the Beloit Historical Society. Mrs. 
Wallace has made frequent donations to the Society in the past. 


Other manuscript items recently received include a group of six 
Wood County, Wisconsin tax sale certificates, dating from 1862 to 
1870, presented by Mr. William Jackson of the Houghton Library at 
Harvard University; a license to teach in the Town of Wyocena, 
Columbia County, Wisconsin, issued to Miss Elizabeth Wood and 
dated April 17, 1854, presented by Mrs. F. A. Florine of Cuba City, 
Wisconsin; a Francis Parkman letter, October 16, 1869, presented by 
Miss Helen E. Farr, librarian of the Madison Free Library; two certifi- 
cates issued by the United States General Land Office in 1848 and 
1850 authorizing a land sale and a gift of land near Mineral Point, 
Wisconsin, presented by Mrs. Jennie R. Powell of Newton, Kansas; 
a letter written by Governor Leonard J. Farwell acknowledging receipt 
of the Natural History of New York, December 15, 1852, presented 
by Dr. C. Herbert Laub of the department of history at the Uni- 
versity of Tampa; organizational and ordaining minutes of the Bear 


Valley, Wisconsin, Congregational Church for 1892 and 1896, pre- 
sented by the Rev. Robert F. Merritt, pastor of the Lone Rock Congre- 
gational Community Church; and typewritten copies of four letters 
written in 1815 by officers of British and American forces in the 
Northwest, presented by the McGill University Museum at Montreal. 


The Museum of the Society recently has accessioned the following 
articles: 


A pitcher and bowl of Edgerton pottery from F. C. Middleton, 
Madison. 


A large glass eye—an optometrist’s sign or symbol—from Mrs. 
J. J. Ragatz, Madison. 

Toy carriage with two horses from Professor J. H. Van Vleck, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 

An Albanian ceremonial jacket from Ernest H. Pett, Madison. 

An 1895 dimity dress, child’s 1865 silk cape, an 1870 velvet dol- 
man, shoulder scarf, linen skirt of the 90’s, a pair of 1884 black net 
gloves, and a hoop, from Dora D. Marshall, La Crosse. 

World War I insignia, rough-riders medal, fitch fur neck scarf and 
cuffs, a dress, slip, three blouses, under blouse, lady’s oxfords, skirt, 
and lady’s coat of the early 1900's, from Mary S. Foster, Madison. 

Eighteen seventy-three wedding slippers and stockings, 1880 parasol, 
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and an 1850 watch fob made of hair, from Marion G. Ogden, Mil- 
waukee. 

Man’s pair of shoes of 1893 from Mrs. William H. Taylor, Oregon. 

Lady’s black velvet coat, worn in 1873, from Mrs. Albert J. Lobb, 
Rochester, Minnesota. 

Formal dress, 1910, and a detachable beaded collar from Dr. Elsa 
Berger Edelman, Milwaukee. 

Two children’s dresses of the 1870's from Jane Butt, Viroqua. 

Lady’s blouse of 1906 from Mrs. Fred W. Suhr, Madison. 

Box of “ aqua-pruf ” matches from Mrs. Michael Finnane, Evansville. 

A 1900 parasol and a 1919 evening coat from Miss Heath-Jones, 
Madison. 

Two dresses, lady’s wrapper, four lady’s hats, lady’s comb, and an 
umbrella, from Mary Priestley, Madison. 

A pair of 1933 lady’s pumps and three dresses of the early 1930's 
from Edith C. Chandler, Racine. 

Child’s rocking horse from Edward J. O’Neill, Cuba City. 

Three radios and radio equipment of 1924-25 from F. W. Swantz, 
Madison. 

French staff transit and a Roosevelt Memorial Service pin from 
Col. Howard Greene, Christiana, Delaware. 

Key to first Wisconsin State Capitol from Mrs. Frederick Boden- 
stein, Madison. 

Captain’s epaulettes of 1879 from Anne T. Chapman, Williams- 
burg, Virginia. 

Two baby caps and shirt, 1856, boy’s coat, 1837, two girl’s dresses, 
1880, 1880 doll with doll clothes and doll bed and bedding, lady’s 
dickey, undersleeves, apron, hussy, and four fans of 1860's, gold chain 
necklace with hair cross, 1860, and a portfolio of the 1850's, from Mrs. 
Frank A. Florine, Cuba City. 

An Indian costume consisting of a shirt, leggings, moccasins, silver 
armlets, belt, knife and sheath, and four arrows worn by a Sioux 
Indian during the Battle of Wounded Knee in 1891; other Sioux 
Indian articles included a carrying case, needle case, gloves, armlets, 
rattle, horns for headdress, dentalia shell shirt ornament, beaded moc- 
casins, buffalo teeth beads, string of trinkets, leggings, a ghost shirt, 
and three scalps; a beaded knife sheath from the Cheyenne Indians, a 
tambourine from the Plains Indians, and a beaded belt and hatchet 
from the Menomini Indians, all from Richard B. Brown, Fennimore. 

Light brown false curls and hair net of 1870 from Eunice Haskins, 
Dodgeville. 

Key winding watch from C. W. Dresser, Madison. 

Three shawls, two handkerchiefs, Brussels lace, card case, nine 
handbags made in Germany, Italy, France, and America, from Mrs. 
Ida Johnson Fisk, Madison. 

Mother-daughter dresses and a child’s snow suit, all of 1945, from 
Mrs. Henry Ahigren, Madison. 
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II. THE STATE 


Members of the Wisconsin Pharmaceutical Association while at- 
tending their convention at Madison last fall found a pleasant inter- 
lude in visiting the Pioneer Drug Store in the STATE HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY’s Museum. Back in 1897 when Wisconsin was approaching 
its fiftieth birthday as a State, the Historical Committee of the Phar- 
maceutical Association began to assemble materials pertaining to the 
early drug store in Wisconsin. 

Quite naturally the visiting pharmacists found their way to the 
small brown building which houses their collection, representing the 
years 1848-98. First they encountered a little colored boy in blue 
shirt and red trousers at the door, who once was an iron hitching 
post before a Madison drug store. One of the striking features they 
found is the display of the capacious oldtime containers made of 
cardboard or tin with wooden bases and tops. There are also the 
less common containers for vegetable drugs and ointments. The first 
package of absorbent cotton put up in the State, by Otto Schorse, 
Milwaukee, is displayed on the counter. The clumsy iron tooth ex- 
tractors are gruesome looking instruments; a fine variety of mortars 
and pestles: iron, glass, brass, and wooden mortars with matching 
pestles which the “apothecary” used in preparing his powders and 
pills, are lined-up on the shelf. The containers of the medicines, oils, 
and household aids make a colorful spectacle. There are brown, green, 
blue, and white glass bottles and an occasional pottery receptacle. 
Labels upon them advertise a cure for fever and ague, hair renewer 
“for restoring grey hair,” bed-bug exterminator, and cod liver oil. 
French perfumers might well look at a cologne bottle (1874) of brown 
glass with an elegantly woven reed covering. The druggists’ working 
library, a fifty-inch book shelf, contains Gunn’s Newer Hausarzt, which 
was translated from the English in 1863, and was the “doctor book” 
depended upon in many of the frontier households where physicians 
were unknown. The Pioneer Drug Store has exhibited its wares to 
Museum visitors since 1913. Have you seen its treasures? 


Registrar Kenneth Little, of the University of Wisconsin, states that 
the peak registration figure for the autumn student enrollment was 
18,734. This almost overwhelming number of students means that 
the large lecture courses have spilled over the boundaries of the 
campus to find adequate classroom space. In September arrangements 
were made between the University deans and the deacons of the First 
Congregational Church to provide for a class of 1,050 students, who 
had registered in the American government course. The class fills the 
great auditorium and balcony. According to the lecturer prewar en- 
rollment in elementary classes in American government never exceeded 
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400, but he believes that the mature veterans are showing a considerable 
interest in the course. 

“No Smoking” signs are prominently displayed in this unique 
classroom. The lecturer speaks from a special platform—not from 
the pulpit. 


LOCAL HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 
AND MUSEUMS 


Members of the BELOIT HISTORICAL SOCIETY gathered for their 
annual dinner meeting in the parlors of the Beloit Congregational 
Church, November 19. Blaine Hansen was reelected president. Dr. 
Clifford L. Lord spoke of the plans of the State Society as they relate 
to the State centennial celebration. The project of offering junior 
memberships in the Society to school children who will be organized 
into Junior chapters was also presented by Dr. Lord. The Beloit 
museum has received numerous accessions the past year, but the 
crowded conditions are becoming a problem according to the curator’s 
report. 


At the BROWN COUNTy HISTORICAL SOCIETY’s meeting on No- 
vember 21, at Green Bay, Dr. Lord again spoke of the plans for a 
great Wisconsin exhibit which the State Society is planning for the 
August-September, 1948, centennial observance at State Fair Park, 
West Allis. A play written by W. A. Speerschneider which dealt with 
the merging of Fort Howard and Green Bay fifty-one years ago was 
enacted. Mrs. Charles H. Hine was elected president. 


Erwin Petrie, Chicago, authority on Indian relics, assisted the offi- 
cers of the BURLINGTON HIsToRICAL SocIETy in classifying and 
cataloguing the Leach collection of 800 Indian relics which were pre- 
sented by Mrs. Bertha Leach. On October 7 Mr. Petrie spoke to the 
society members on this collection, among which is a square-edged 
axe, a fare granite-grooved adze, and a “ turtle-back” which was used 
to scrape hides. The museum collection now numbers nearly 2,000 
pieces which have been donated by residents of Burlington and 
vicinity. 


When Ernest Long, DooR COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY’s MUSEUM 
curator, was planning a Bible display, he asked those interested to 
bring in their early or unusual Bibles. Thereupon Archie Johnson of 
Sturgeon Bay township left with Mr. Long two Norwegian Bibles, 
dated 1857 and 1864. A large Bible owned by the last member of 
the G.A.R. Post and its chaplain was also deposited. An old Swedish 
Bible was donated by Mrs. Frank Stroh which belonged to her father, 
and one by Clarence Nelson which had been in the family for many 
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years. The collection contains German, Finnish, and English volumes, 
one measuring 4x5 inches by one inch thick. 


Visitors at GREEN COUNTY HISTORICAL SocigTy’s Log Cabin 
Museum, New Glarus, were fascinated by grandma's egg beater and 
batter mixer, according to a museum story published in the New 
Glarus Post recently. A smooth twig with branches at one end was 
twirled between the palms of the hands, and presto the cream or egg 
white was ready for use. The women visitors, wrote the attendant, 
spent most of their time examining the dishes, furniture, and wearing 
apparel while the men liked the guns, the farm tools, and especially 
the ox yoke. Naturally enough, the little girls migrated toward the 
region of the dolls and the doll beds. 


Mrs. Frances Perry gave an entertaining paper on what materials 
a historical society should collect, at the November 1 meeting of the 
JACKSON COUNTy HIsTORICAL Society at Black River Falls. The 
organization sent two representatives to the annual meeting at Prairie 
du Chien. 


A chicken dinner at the Green Bowl, near Watertown, and then 
an afternoon inspection of the Octagon House, the well-known museum 
of the Watertown Historical Society, was enjoyed by the members of 
the KENOSHA COUNTy HISTORICAL SOCIETY in October. These pil- 


grimages bring about an interchange of ideas and spread the gospel 
of local and State history. 

The first regular meeting of the Kenosha County Historical Society 
occurred on January 5, 1927; articles of incorporation were signed 
December 17 preceding. The twentieth birthday anniversary was 
observed by the members at their January meeting. 


Attorney Q. H. Hale, La Crosse, and Dr. Clifford L. Lord were the 
speakers at a dinner meeting of the LA CROssE COUNTY HISTORICAL 
Society at La Crosse, November 14. The local society will cooperate 
in the plans for the city’s postponed centennial. An effort to accumu- 
late the record books of organizations no longer functioning is a 
project being carried on by the society. 


Curator Albert Kracht reported to the members of the LAKE MILLs- 
AZTALAN HIsTORICAL SOCIET at their annual meeting, November 15, 
that more than 1,300 persons visited the church-museum at Aztalan 
during the summer months. The visitors represented twenty-three 
states and three foreign countries. A pot-luck supper and Christmas 
party were held at the library in December. 
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The Antigo Journal in one of its autumn numbers contained an 
editorial, “ Excellent Community Asset,” and in it narrates the story 
of LANGLADE COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETy’s MUSEUM. It possesses 
some 1,800 items from tiny curios to grandfather's clock. A prized 
possession is a file of Washington and Madison newspapers published 
during the Civil War. The displays of pioneer farm and logging tools 
and home furnishings are excellent. The early settlers “ treasured beau- 
tiful china and objects of art, even though they may have eaten their 
daily meals off of ironstone plates,” comments the editor. 

At a meeting in Antigo on December 17 the Langlade County 
Historical Society elected officers, and planned a membership drive 
as its 1947 project. Attorney Charles H. Avery, who is greatly in- 
terested in history, was elected president. Miss Agnes Norem of the 
high school faculty spoke of the efforts which local teachers of history 
are making in spreading the knowledge of local and State history. 
Plans to emphasize further such information are being made in con- 
nection with the observance of Wisconsin’s centennial in 1948, she said. 


The Historical Messenger, the organ of the MILWAUKEE COUNTY 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY, edited by Frederic Heath, is made especially at- 
tractive by the variety of pictures which it contains. A pictorial series 
of historical museums in other states with accompanying sketches is a 
worth-while feature. Pictures of early Milwaukee appear frequently. 

The General Falk Homstead, 2244 North Terrace Avenue, was in- 
spected by the members of the Milwaukee County Historical So- 
ciety on the afternoon of November 9 in order that they might 
inspect their new acquisition. The Messenger announced that “ the 
Milwaukee city council on September 17 unanimously adopted an 
amendment to the N. Terrace Avenue zoning giving our society full 
right to maintain our memorial museum in the General Falk home- 
stead ... thus ending our protracted struggle to secure said occupational 
rights.” The property extends “back and down the bluff, way out to 
the Memorial Drive, with the great blue lake just beyond. The prospect 
from the three-story mansion is enchanting, the home itself is mag- 
nificent, both without and within. The Water Works Park adjoins 
the property on the north and is practically a continuation of Lake 
Park.” The picture shows it set in the midst of magnificent trees, its 
landscaping a thing of beauty. Auspicious, indeed, is 1947 for the 
Milwaukee County Historical Society! 


Owen J. Gromme and Walter C. Pelzer of the Milwaukee Public 
Museum staff went on a twenty-six-day Alaskan expedition last fall 
to hunt specimens for a brown bear group to be displayed at the 
museum, as told in the Milwaukee Journal, November 5. Their bag 
consisted of four Alaskan brown bears, three black bears, two timber 
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wolves, and a grizzly bear, the bears having been driven into the denser 
inland forests because of the shortage of salmon. Each Alaska hunter 
is required to employ a professional guide, and Gromme said this was 
fortunate since the guides carry heavier guns than the .30-06’s which 
he and his companion used. Unless the bullet enters the bear's spine, 
a bear may run as far as 200 yards with a bullet in its heart before it 
will drop. Pelzer fired six shots into a bear in order to kill it, and 
found that the silver-tipped soft-nosed slugs had completely broken 
up inside of the animal's body. 

It was a busy trip on which the men gathered rocks and plants for 
museum displays, shot about 1,000 feet of motion picture film and 
144 still pictures, and in addition painted oil sketches of the back- 
grounds. Director W. C. McKern said the display would be com- 
pleted in about six months. 


A printed plaque with the names of the Oconto County men who 
did not return from the recent war was placed in the Memorial Room 
of the OCONTO COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY’s MUSEUM, October 16. 
The dedication of the memorial, containing eighty-eight names, was an 
impressive event with Joseph Plain, Oconto Falls, in charge. The Rev. 
R. L. Greene, who served as chaplain during the war, placed a wreath 
on the altar of the Memorial Room at the close of the dedication. 


As a representative of the OUTAGAMIE COUNTy HISTORICAL 
SocigTy, L. F. Nelson, Kaukauna, proposed to the county board that 
they adopt the State statute which calls for one tenth of a mill tax for 
park purposes. He suggested that wayside parks and a historical park 
at Leeman, once the site of a large Indian village, be established. The 
corn fields of these early Indians, along the Wolf River, have never 
been plowed, and are still visible in the grass. The possibility of a 
combined project by Outagamie and Calumet counties might be the 
development of the north shore of Lake Winnebago as a picnic area, 
suggested Mr. Nelson. 


Several hundred guests were seated at long banquet tables appro- 
priately carrying out the historical motif with kerosene lamps and 
large antique dishes filled with apples when the SHAWANO COUNTY 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY celebrated its sixth birthday, November 4, in 
Shawano’s community hall. The theme of the meeting which followed 
was planned around the years 1843-74, when pioneer family history 
was recounted by some descendants of the early settlers. County 
Superintendent Arthur Pahr spoke on the organization of the county 
and road building history. A discussion of the first newspaper, the 
Venture, by Harold Meyer, publisher of the Shawano County Journal, 
was also given. During the six-year period Mrs. Mary Zachow has 
been the president of the society. 
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Anecdotes and relics out of Elkhorn’s past 100 years were the 
subject of the WALWORTH COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY’s November 
meeting held at Elkhorn. Mrs. George Harrington exhibited the 
massive iron key, nearly a foot long, which locked the first Elkhorn 
jail, and Lovina Barnes loaned a foot stove which her grand- 
parents had used in church, and a pair of heavy iron scissors once the 
property of her ancestor, Benjamin Franklin. Mrs. Lee Welkos, Elk- 
horn, read from the diaries of her uncle, Fred Isham: the town board 
meeting of 1846 agreed upon $90 as sufficient to cover all public 
expenses, which included $5.00 for the poor fund and $20 for the 
school fund. Elkhorn’s frontier octagonal house, thought to have been 
built in 1856 or 1857, still occupied, was also discussed. At the busi- 
ness session Dr. E. H. Evans, Whitewater, was elected president. 


North Prairie was host to the fall meeting of the WAUKESHA 
COUNTY HIsTORICAL SOCIETY when members participated in a 
luncheon at the Methodist Church. Some ninety persons listened to a 
short history of North Prairie by Mrs. Harvey West, and Mrs. Adell 
Krebs presented a sketch of Ottawa District No. 9 School. The school- 
house was moved into the village recently, and is now an up-to-date 
drug store. A tour of the Pet Milk Company preceded the luncheon. 


The site where pioneers settled 100 years ago was marked by a 
monument dedicated to the “ men and women whose vision and courage 
made our day possible,” at Clemansville by the WINNEBAGO COUNTY 
ARCHEOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY on Sunday afternoon, 
September 23. E. A. Clemans, retired vice president of Oshkosh State 
Teachers College, is a third generation descendant of Horace Clemans. 
The latter, with his wife and eight children, came from McHenry 
County Illinois in two covered wagons drawn by five yoke of oxen to 
what is now the town of Vinland in 1846 and established his farm. 
Travel was so difficult through the mud and trail-like roads that five 
miles a day was regarded as an accomplishment. 

Mr. and Mrs. Louis Devens, who gave the land for the memorial— 
part of the original Clemans’ farm—and Captain H. A. Thorndike, 
Oshkosh, donor of the plaque which is attached to the marker, were 
made honorary members of the society at the dedication ceremony. 


CENTENNIALS 


Several hundred miles separate the century farms here noted. “ Burr 
Oaks,” the farm operated by R. B. Atkinson and his son, Boyd, near 
Albany, has reached the age of 100 years plus two. This country place 
boasts of fifty-seven varieties of trees, and was bought from the govern- 
ment by the present proprietor’s grandfather, Richard Atkinson, for 
$1.25 per acre. The farm still exhibits some of Grandfather Richard- 
son’s handiwork: several sections of Abe Lincoln-style rail fence. 
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During the year 1836 John Smith came up from Illinois, by ox 
team, and began homesteading in the present town of Cylon, St. Croix 
County. In 1857 the timber and crops were destroyed by forest fire, 
but Grandpa was resourceful and by using the backfiring method 
saved his buildings. It is reported that he lived to be 103, and now 
Loren Smith, of the third generation, is occupying the century-old 
place. The anniversary was noted in the Glenwood City Tribune sev- 
eral months ago. 


The 100th anniversary of the founding of a farm by the Bowles 
families in Spring Valley township, Rock County, was observed in 
mid-September. In June, 1846, Willard Bowles, Sr., and wife pur- 
chased an eighty-acre farm, and an apple tree set out at that time is 
still thriving and bearing fruit. There was a reunion and picnic 
dinner as well as a visit to the site of the old log cabin built by 
Grandfather Bowles. The farm is now the home of W. L. Bowles. 


The sentiment— 

But, Lord, Thy Church is praying yet, 

A hundred years the same— 
was expressed by a great host of centennial worshippers during the 
past fall and winter. The Methodist Church at Beaver Dam observed 
its 100th anniversary November 3-10, with Dr. J. A. Diekmann, 
president of Bethesda Hospital, Cincinnati, the guest speaker on thie 
first Sunday. Dr. Roy L. Smith, editor of the Christian Advocate, was 
the speaker on the following Sunday. 


A weeklong parish centennial, October 27—November 3, was the 
high light in the life of the First Evangelical Church members of 
Milwaukee. One of the guest speakers was the area bishop, the Rev. 
G. E. Epp, Naperville, Illinois; a pageant with 100 participants was 
presented during the week. The Evangelical missionary territory of 
Wisconsin was still a part of the Illinois Conference in 1843; in 1846 
a regular preacher was sent to Milwaukee who organized a congrega- 
tion of thirty-three persons. The present church, which is the third 
structure, was dedicated in the spring of 1905. 


In 1841 the Rev. Lemuel B. Hull came from Milwaukee and visited 
the Episcopalians of Oconomowoc, once a month. In 1846 they be- 
came the Zion Episcopal Congregation and recalled the event on 
Saturday and Sunday, October 26-27, with the Rt. Rev. Benjamin 
F. Ivins, bishop of the Milwaukee diocese, as special guest. Evensong 
at 3 o'clock on Sunday afternoon had as its speaker the Very Rev. 
E. J. M. Nutter of Nashotah Theological Seminary. A former rector 


of the church, the Rev. J. G. Seacord of Baltimore, also attended the 
observance. 
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The Methodists have worshipped 110 years at Racine and observed 
their founding date over a three-week period in early September. 
Samuel Pillsbury arrived at Root River (early Racine) in 1836 as 
the first regularly appointed preacher; the Rev. Clarence Seidenspinner 
is now in charge. Several buildings preceded the present structure 
which was erected in 1914 and was reconditioned in 194445. 


The English Settlement Church in Racine County was begun 100 
years ago last October, and its birthday was observed October 13-20. 
At first the settlers met in a farmhouse for worship, and on Christmas 
Day, 1847, the chapel was ready for services although not plastered 
until the fall of 1848. The men of the congregation did much of the 
building which was begun in the summer of 1846. In 1916 the church 
was moved from its original site to its present location. 


Presbyterians began worship at Prairieville, the present Waukesha, 
in 1846, and recalled their church founding on September 8. On 
September 25 there was a centennial banquet attended by 500 persons, 
who were addressed by Dr. Silas Evans of Milwaukee, a native of 
Waukesha County. From 10 charter members, 100 years ago, the 


church has grown to 1,050. It ranks fourth in the synod of Wisconsin 
in membership. 


St. Michael’s Catholic congregation at St. Michaels was organized in 
October, 1846, and observed its 100 years of religious progress Sep- 
tember 27-29, which included a Solemn Requiem Mass on Saturday 
and the Pontifical High Mass on Sunday with the Most Rev. M. E. 
Kiley, Milwaukee diocesan bishop, as the speaker. A parochial school 
was established in connection with the church during the first years 


of its existence. The present brick structure, was built during the 
year 1884-85. 


And the birthday roll of centenarians has added several new mem- 
bers. Relatives attending the 102nd birthday party for Mrs. Margrette 
Instenes, November 2, said that Grandmother was “just happy to be 
here.” She reads the Decorah Posten, a Norwegian newspaper pub- 
lished at Decorah, Iowa, from cover to cover, and knows all about 


current happenings. Her home is with her son, Andres Instenes, near 
Melrose. 


Exor Noel, born in a French community near Quebec, reached his 
101st birthday August 26. Much of his life has been spent in Michi- 
gan, where he once worked on a farm which produced 3,000 bushels 


of potatoes a season to supply lumber workers. He came to Niagara, 
Marinette County, in 1901. 
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Rounding out a century of living was the special event on De- 
cember 5, for Mrs. Maria Busalacchhi of Milwaukee. She arrived from 
Sicily fifty years ago. Her family consisted of four sons and a daughter. 


Open house was observed on the 100th birthday of Mrs. Wilhelmina 
Luedke, December 4, at the home of her daughter, Mrs. Joseph Jacquot, 
Mayville. Mrs. Luedke recalled that she drank coffee made of wheat 
shortly after the Civil War “ because coffee was 80 cents a pound and 
money was scarce.” 


OTHER HISTORICAL NOTES 


Dr. E. A. Miller, Clintonville, believes that it is much easier being 
a physician today than fifty years ago. Years ago people weren't in 
such a hurry and they seemed to enjoy themselves more, he says. His 
first operation for appendicitis was performed with the patient lying 
upon the kitchen table. It was routine work to attend to broken and 
fractured bones wherever the accident occurred. Runaways and over- 
turned buggies were some of his experiences, but he is still energetic 
after a half century of practice. 


Seventy-five years is a long time to be operating a store, but that 
event was observed by a great four-day sale at the Gilbertson Myhre 
Company at Galesville, November 6-9. Gilbert Gilbertson and Ole 
Myhre were the founders, but upon their deaths the stock passed to 
their heirs. A year ago the business was reorganized when the Myhre 
heirs purchased the Gilbertson stock, and Ralph Myhre became the 
president of the firm. 


John Newhouse of the Wisconsin State Journal staff stopped off to 
visit Dr. E. P. Carlton, De Forest, in late autumn and learned some- 
thing of the forty-five years’ practice of this active and venerable man. 
The De Forest folks have depended on “ Doc” Carlton for many years, 
but they can’t show their real gratitude to him because he won’t permit 
a party. Writes Newhouse, “‘Doc’ never was one to make high 
charges, particularly when he knew people needed the money worse 
than he figured he did.” Some have paid him 25 cents for an office 
call; others were told to forget all about it. He is very proud of the 
fact that of the many babies he has delivered he has never lost a 
mother. On November 21 his seventy-fifth birthday anniversary was 
celebrated. 


Fifty-two years of railroad service is the enviable record of Frank 
W. Boex of Green Bay. On October 7 he was the honor guest of his 
fellow employees at a dinner at the Blackstone Hotel. His services 
included almost a half century as a telegrapher, thirty-six of which 
were spent on the same shift, from 4:00 P.M. until midnight. 
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There was a seventy-fifth birthday anniversary on the campus of 
the University of Wisconsin on October 19-20. A banquet and cav- 
alcade-drama—showing seventy-five years of costumes—on Saturday 
night was enjoyed by former residents of Chadbourne Hall, the first 
of whom brought in their luggage as students in the fall of 1871. 
The reception at the Hall on Sunday afternoon numbered more than 
600 Wisconsin alumnae and guests. The out-of-town Chadbourneites 
occupied the rooms of the present coeds at the dormitory over the 
weekend. Ironically, President Chadbourne, for whom the dormitory 
was named, opposed co-education at the University, and resigned 
because of illness the year preceding the opening of the Hall. 


The fiftieth birthday anniversary was observed by the Ygdrasil Lit- 
erary Society, Madison, December 14, with a banquet and program at 
Hotel Loraine. Guest speaker was Dr. T. C. Blegen, dean of the grad- 
uate school of the University of Minnesota. 


Seventy-five years of progress was recalled by the Hansen Glove 
Corporation, Milwaukee, November 7, when the Association of Com- 
merce presented the officers of the organization with a testimonial. 
Its founder was Oscar C. Hansen, and the present head is his grandson, 
Edward Gerhardy. Though the company engaged in an extensive fur 
business and manufactured hats and caps, it now handles gloves 
exclusively with plants in several Wisconsin cities. 


It is said that less than 1 percent of the newspapers of the nation 
have entered their second century. And, of course, since the Middle 
West is young in years compared to the eastern seaboard, the attain- 
ing of an unbroken century of progress by a Wisconsin newspaper 
is an unusual item recorded in this Magazine. 

Two newspapers which will reach the century-mark before too many 
years are the New Richmond News and the Oconto County Reporter. 
A few years after the Civil War had ended, Abe C. Van Meter began 
publication of the News. He was succeeded by his son, Frank, and 
today the latter’s son, John, is in charge of this lively paper in Wis- 
consin’s northwest. Last September the publication celebrated its 
seventy-eighth birthday. On November 7 the Reporter began its 
seventy-sixth year of continuous publication. It came under the edi- 
torial management of W. M. Comstock forty-six years ago, and though 
he has reached the age of eighty-seven still maintains an active interest 
in its affairs. The managing editor is Duane S. McCall. 


The Educational Club of Ripon, which reached the age of sixty- 
eight in 1946, and the fiftieth year as a member of the national fed- 
eration, began the collection of local historical materials as a project 
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during 1946. Old letters, autographs, documents, photographs, and 
the like are being turned over to the historical committee. The ma- 
terials will be filed in the Ripon Public Library for safe-keeping. 


A Golden Jubilee to celebrate the establishment of the American 
Motherhouse of the Society of the Divine Savior at St. Nazianz was 
observed in the St. Ambrose Church of the Salvatorian Seminary, 
October 23. The Most Rev. Stanislaus Bona, D.D., bishop of the 
Green Bay Catholic Diocese, offered a Solemn Pontifical Mass of 
Thanksgiving on that day, and a jubilee dinner was served at noon. 
The Salvatorians conduct a minor seminary for candidates to the priest- 
hood at St. Nazianz, in which 198 students are enrolled this year. 
Twenty-five priests are assigned to the Motherhouse. 


After three generations, the Webers sold the Waukesha Moor Baths 
to a group of Chicago businessmen in early September. For forty- 
four years the black land on the hill—an area of eighty acres—on 
which the moor mud extends down fifteen feet, has been in control of 
three generations of John Webers. A three-story hotel, some 250 
acres of land, and a nine-hole golf course are a part of this health resort. 
John Weber, Jr., will remain as a member of the board of directors, 
and his son, John III, will be retained as manager. 


Attorney Tom Browne, Waupaca, son of late curator E. E. Browne, 
presented the deed of a wooded tract to the Waupaca Conservation 
League, last fall, which his father had willed to that organization. In 
presenting this tract Mr. Browne said that his father had confidence 
that the League “ would preserve this beauty spot located on the western 
horizon of the city of Waupaca so that the timber would never be 
cut or burned over....He did of course specifically state in his will 
that the tract of land must be used to propagate game and as a game 
preserve, which would also mean a bird sanctuary.” The late Mr. 
Browne devoted much of his time to conservation matters, and it is 
not strange that his hometown was the recipient of this fine gift. 


The late B. C. Ziegler, West Bend industrialist and a promoter of 
the county park commission, was honored by having a memorial park 
of almost twelve acres named for him. It lies within the sub-division 
of the new Decorah Lawns, and contains hundreds of fine trees which 
have never been disturbed though within the corporate limits of West 
Bend since it was incorporated. Participating in the dedication on 
October 6 was D. J. Kenny, president of B. C. Ziegler and Company, 
and Mayor Clyde J. Schloemer of West Bend. 


George W. Mead, president of the Consolidated Water Power and 
Paper Company, Wisconsin Rapids, was the donor of a fine monument 
erected at the grave of John Baptiste DuBay in Knowlton cemetery. 
DuBay was an early French-Indian trader and woodsman. 
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Chats 
[Continued from page 260} 


Folklore Society. Folk dances, folk songs, folk plays, and folk yarns 
have enlivened the recent meetings of our sister society, the New 
York State Historical Association, and we hope we can inveigle the 
new Wisconsin society into holding joint meetings with us annually 
in the future. 

The new group starts under good omens. Professor “ Bob” Gard, 
well-known director of the Wisconsin Idea Theater at the University 
and author of the popular radio series “ Wisconsin Yarns,” is the 
spearhead of the new movement. He is ably seconded by Helene 
Stratman-Thomas, an outstanding authority on Wisconsin folk 
music; John Jenkins, the curator of our Museum; and Jonathan 
Curvin of the speech department at the University. 

We give the new society a warm welcome, knowing that they 
will be with us, “body, boots, and britches,” for many years to 
come. 


IN THE CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION next year, one project, headed 
by Alice Bright Parker of Fort Atkinson, will be devoted to gather- 
ing the records of the plain, hard-working men and women who 
; came into the wilderness and created a state. The only 
records we have of many of these early people are 
those of the census (if the road was passable and they 
were settled in a census year), and the voluntary recordings of births, 
deaths, and marriages, not required by law until 1907. Some county 
histories cover early settlements, mentioning names of those who 
owned farm or business. Newspapers, when published, mention 
others. But such sources are uncorrelated and obviously inadequate. 
Even the names of many of the pioneers are so far unrecorded. Mrs. 
Parker is dedicating her efforts to remedying the gaps in our present 
knowledge of the Badger pioneers. 

No one can live out his life in a locality without leaving his mark 
somewhere. Church records, inn registers, tax and voting rolls, 
gtange and other membership lists may contain his name. Tomb- 
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stones may record also his place and date of birth and death, together 
with those of his wife. There are diaries and account books, and 
family records on samplers, in Bibles, or framed on somebody's 
wall. If there were children and they went to school, the old school 
records may still be stored in an attic. In one town there is an 
undertaker of the third generation in the business, who has all the 
firm’s records complete and indexed for seventy years. Besides such 
sources, many pamphlets have been typed or printed giving the his- 
tory of unusual houses or settlements. 

This is not a one-man job, and Mrs. Parker needs all the help 
she can get. She writes, “You who read these lines are already 
interested in history—will you undertake part of this work? The 
winter months can be devoted to copying and searching out written 
material. When summer comes, go to the cemetery near you, even 
if you have to pull back the vines and burn off the briar, and make 
a careful copying of every tombstone. Don’t quit with just the old 
stones, copy them right down to date, for by the second centennial 
you and I will be quaint legendary figures of the misty past, too, and 


the newest stone you copy will be older than ours. And dig in your 
attics and cellars for the old family records that may be buried 
there. Every bit of material sent in will be carefully preserved for 
the time when it can be put into print, with the names of its pre- 
server enshrined within it.” 

If you will join this treasure hunt, please notify Mrs. Parker. 


HAVE You been having fun with your income tax reports. lately? 
Then bear in mind that gifts to historical societies, state and local, 
are allowable deductions up to 15 percent of your gross earned in- 
come—not 15 percent of your net income as many people assume. 

Such societies receive the full dollar value of your 
The Ides nga 

generosity, since gifts to them of money, stock, bonds 
of March , . 

or other property are not taxed in transit. Why not 
budget your contributions to the State or local historical society 
now, while the unpleasant memories of current tax returns are still 
fresh in mind? 





